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HONOURS OF 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


From the capture of Louisburg in our own French and Indian 
War to its success at Sambet in 1918, the Standard of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps has, in one-hundred and sixty years, been 


decorated with Fifty-six Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 








HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


, honouring Dewars White Label 
1 =| for Excellence in 


Scotch Whisky. 


Award, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
1923... one af more 
than 60 medals 


Whether you're advancing on a bar...or barracked quietly at 
home...the order of the day, and night, is DEWAR’s White Label, 
medal Scotch of the world. For this veteran campaigner 
wears more than 60 citations for distinguished service. When 
next your tactics call for Scotch, command the highball of the 


highlands... DEWAR’s White Labe/ and soda. Gentlemen! At ease! 

} FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 

| SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 

Six 9 x 12 full color prints o/ 

officers, Edition No. 3, without 

advertising, sent upon receipt 

of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 

New York City, Dept. W. 








DEWAR'S ...AND BE “AT EASE” 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Victoria Vat ]2 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


Ses 
Both 86.8 Proof + Blended Scotch Whisky. Copr. 1940, Schenley Import Corp., New York 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

















YOUR SECURITY FOR KEEPING NOT ONLY 
WELL-INFORMED BUT PRE-INFORMED 


NEWSWEEK brings you complete news reporting 
that presents the week’s events... accurately, briefly, 


impartially . . . plus news significance, an explanation 
of what's behind the news and what's ahead. 


Use the convenient order form on the other half of 


this card to start Newsweek coming to you regularly 


each week. 
Prepare the card for the next outgoing mail.. . we'll 


pay air mail postage in order to start your subscription 
immediately. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


THREE YEARS (156 Issues) . . .... . $8 
TWO YEARS (104 Issues) . . ..... =. $6 


ONE YEAR (52 Issues) ......+ « «= »« $4 
SINGLE ISSUE PRICE 10c 











U.S. Highway No. 1 


“,..a natural and national 
return to this thoroughfare” 


Li. nation loves quality. 


When we built a log cabin, it was built to beat 
the weather for a hundred years. 

When we wove “homespun”’ it was all-wool 
and a yard wide. 

When we put a railroad across a continent 
or a bridge across a river or a fence around a 
farm, they were put there to stay, and do the job. 

The desire for quality is inbred in most 
Americans. No matter what price class we’re 
in, instinctively we want the honest refrigera- 
tor, the true-blue fountain pen and the well- 
made car. 


As Benjamin Franklin said, “You get noth- 
ing for nothing and mighty little for ha-penny”’. 
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A man knows honest quality is worth a 


dozen “almost”’ all-wool, “almost” all-metal, 
“almost” full-weight, or “almost” genuine. 

It’s human nature to take an excursion now 
and then—to get off the main line and wander 
down the unmarked and devious trail of price- 
cuts and “just-as-good” substitutes. But we 
always get back on the track which goes where 
we want to go, marked with the signs we un- 
derstand—the good safe road of quality— U.S. 
Business Highway No. 1. 


In this country there is always a natural and 


national return to this proved thoroughfare. 


They often tell us, “You make your machines too well—they never wear out.” 
It is true that many Mimeograph duplicators are still faithfully rolling 


out copies after ten or even twenty years of constant service. 


But modern conditions require new tools. To 
meet them we have produced a complete new 
family of Mimeograph duplicators which are 
rapidly becoming the pride and joy of offices, 
schools and institutions throughout the country- 
But we can’t sell you our service, and don’t want to, unless it solves a problem for 
you. One of our men will be glad to analyze your duplicating needs. Will you give us 


that opportunity sometime soon? .. 
tors in leading cities. 


Mimeoegraph du 


MEOGRAPH is the trade-mark Dick Company, Chicago 


. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, III. Distribu- 


plicator 


pil in the U. S. Patent Office 








ADDRESSING MACHINES 


STERLING ELLIOTT was the first 
man to build an addressing ma- 
chine with tracks through which 
address cards were pushed to ad- 
dressing position. 


And because Elliott Address Cards 
will run through an Elliott Address- 
ing Machine either end foremost, 
forms that must be addressed near the 
top edge may be inserted top edge for- 
ward, while forms that must be ad- 
dressed near the bottom edge may be 
inserted bottom edge forward. 


Just take a statement like this, and 
an envelope like this, to any other 
addressing machine and notice that 
you must insert them both face down 
and will have to insert one of them in 
an awkward manner. 


A booklet telling 28 additional 
Elliott advantages will be mailed if 
requested on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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@ It was 1896. A 33-year-old engineer named Henry Ford, 
struggling to produce a practical gasoline-driven vehicle, was 
introduced to the already famous inventor, Thomas A. Edison. 


@ Edison plied him with questions about his “gas car” and Ford 
made sketches of the details. As he finished, Edison brought his 
fist down on the table with a bang. 


® “Young man,” he said, “you have it! Electric cars must keep 
near power stations. Steam cars require a boiler and a fire. Your 
car is self-contained —carries its own power plant. You have the 
thing. Keep at it!” 


® “That bang on the table,” wrote Mr. Ford later, “was worth 
worlds to me. No man up to then had given me any encourage- 
ment. And here, the man who knew most about electricity in all the 
world had said, that for the purpose, my gas engine was better 
than any electric motor could be.” 
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to incident marked the beginning 
of a deep friendship between the two 
men which lasted through Mr. Edison’s 
lifetime. 

Mr. Ford never forgot the impact 
of Edison’s encouragement on his own 
career, or the inspiration that Edison’s 
achievements offered to eager youth 


of all lands. 

Over the years, Mr. Ford has done 
many things to honor the memory of 
the great inventor and to extend the 
stimulus of his example. 


At Dearborn, Edison’s laboratory 
and machine shop have been faithfully 
recreated and equipped. Here, too, is 
his boarding house, the first building 
ever lighted by electricity. 


Nearsy is the Edison Institute of 
Technology, established so that young 
and energetic minds may work at meet- 
ing the world’s needs, with the Edison 
inspiration to guide them. 


In the heart of the huge Ford plant 
is the Henry Ford Trade School, where 


1800 boys are blending classroom 
theory with machine shop practice. 
They make nothing that goes into Ford 
cars, of course, but they are learning 
to become useful citizens — and earn- 
ing as they learn. In 23 years, 6000 
such boys have been given knowledge, 
skill — and some of the creative en- 
thusiasm that was Edison’s. 


Two years ago, Mr. Ford established 
a camp where underprivileged boys 
can get close to the earth, learn modern 
power farming, gain health and 
weight, and make money while they 
work. Here, again, boys who show 
mechanical aptitude are given a chance 
for training in the Edison tradition. 


Ar BOTH the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs, the Ford exhibits have 
been based on Mr. Ford’s conviction 
that expositions are education. 


He hopes that out of such fairs will 
come inventions as important to the 
world of tomorrow as the electric 
light and mass motor-car production 
have been to the world of today. 


Henry Ford’s debt to Thomas A. 
Edison has been acknowledged in 
many ways. And not the least of these 
is the fact that the first Ford car which 
so enthused Edison has been followed 


by over 28 million others! Pp 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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HELP A HUSBAND TO KEEP COOL BY SERVING 


rm ews DAIQUIRI 
Gi“ SIDE-CAR 


THE WORLD'S FINEST SUMMER COCKTAILS 


Both are smooth, delicious, mellow 
... ideal summer drinks. What isn’t 
used from an opened bottle keeps 
indefinitely. You ought to try these 
cocktails right away. 


In warm weather, free a husband 
from the chore of cocktail mixing. 
Enjoy the frosty, cool, ‘‘hot-day” 
goodness of Heublein’s celebrated 
ready-mixed CLUB DAIQUIRI and 
CLUB SIDE CAR. 


The DAIQUIRI— made with fresh 
fruit juices with a base of light- 
bodied rum. (70 proof.) 


The SIDE CAR— made with fresh 
fruit juices with a base of imported 


cognac brandy. (60 proof.) 


OTHER YEAR-ROUND FAVORITES 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof). Milshire Dry Gin with 
two types imported Vermouth. __ 

MARTINI (Medium Sweet) (60 proof). Milshire 
Dry Gin and imported sweet-type Vermouth. 

MANHATTAN (65 proof). Rich, specially blended 
whiskey and Italian Vermouth. 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof). Made with blended 
whiskies rich in bouquet and flavor. 

BRONX (60 proof). Fine, fruity-tasting cocktail with 
Milshire Dry Gin and imported Vermouth. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN'S — 
™ CLUB COCKTAILS 


THIS IS, WE BELIEVE, THE 


THRIFTIEST “BUY” AMONG REALLY EQ 
DRY GINS OF QUALITY! Cp, & 


HEUBLEIN’S 
MILSHIRE DISTILLED DRY GIN 


90 proof — distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits by G. F. Heublein & -Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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Dual Citizenship 


In your June 10 issue you state in pr. 
gard to Count René de Chambrun: “As , 
descendant of Lafayette he is a citizen of 
the United States as well as France.” 

I think it would be well to explain ty 
your readers just how an individual cay 
be a citizen of two nations at the same 
time. 

H. L. MARPLE 

Chicago, II. 


Count de Chambrun is a citizen of th 
United States by virtue of an act of th 
Maryland General Assembly, which jy 
1784 conferred Maryland citizenshi) uy). 
on Lafayette and all his male heirs. Thy 
Constitution of the United States provide 
that a citizen of one state is a citizen of 
all of them. 





$3,000,000 Bonus 


Figures, they say, don’t lie, but how 
about that one in the June 17 issue of 
Newsweek which listed the all-time 
money-winning record of Equipoise, the 
horse, at $3,338,610? 

F. J. PAUL 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


By error, the printer gave Equipoise a 
extra digit that amounted to a $3(()- 
000 bonus. The figure should have read 
$338,610. 





Caesar’s Meat 


I have just listened to the fireside chat 
from the White House. As expected, we 
are all to face tremendous sacrifices, with 
the exception of the fortunate holder of a 
union card. Thus does history repeat it- 
self. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 

feed, 

That he is grown so great? 

WAND B. DUNCAN 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





The Bible and the War 


According to Newsweek for Jvne 3 
many of the British are quoting from the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, beginning wit! 
the 23rd verse. Are not the following e 
cerpts from the Book of Habakkuk, Chap- 
ters 1 and 2, fully as significant ‘n this 
war and perhaps prophetic? 

“For, lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, that 
bitter and hasty nation, which shall march 
through the breadth of the land, to possess 
the dwelling-places that are not theirs .-- 

“Their horses also are swifter than the 
leopards, and are more fierce than the 
evening wolves: and their horsemen shall 














‘A Wondrous Portal 
Opens Wide” 


in Te. 
“Asa 
izen of 
lain to an. ih > “ra oe € Wh a new issue of Farm Journal 
jai Can a oo . ; , ' . . , 

sounds another of the Pied Piper’s irre- 


same 
sistible appeals to country people. His 
PLE : 

tune will not be denied. It tells of new 


iad happiness, of greater comfort, of in- 
0 le om j ’ i s 4 “ i . _— 
of the it. Ya i] creased incomes, of better living. It 
wh in : ; 

' reaches the eager ears of over 2,500,000 


p) Up. 


s. Th He ip HY rural families. It dissatisfies them with 
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ben present circumstances — beckons irre- 


sistibly, makes them want the things 
that make life more worthwhile. 


5 The Pied Piper’s call sounds from 
a a | ] q * 3 every sentence in Farm Journal. Bright 
~— i ; and new and fresh each month, arriving 
in 2,500,000 mail boxes four days after 
—_ it is written, it carries with it the vast 
. power of current news and up-to-the- 
DISe an 


300. minute developments. Its pages are 








ew Bai, | | ae it packed with condensed facts, practical 





information, timely advice, and attain- 
able promise. Eagerly awaited, counted 


lial 2 HI y y? on, trusted in, Farm Journal hits home 
ed, we = i} ve 
;, with i ; é 
r of a a */° Ve y “the more abundant life’, and nourish- 
eat it- ; Sag 5 


with rural Americans, promising always 


ing actual methods for its realization. 

In the small towns and on the farms 
of America is a tremendous backlog of 
your consumer power, scarcely tapped. 
Farm Journal is a powerful influence 
among these people. Use its power. 


_ Make it deliver your message in 


a . 2,500,000 country homes. The Pied 
y will 

ig ex Piper in Farm Journal can open 
Chap- 
‘his “wondrous portals” to your sales. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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at 
DOUGLAS 


Smart young moderns, these, planning 
their going away via the “Honeymoon Air 
Express.” What could be more thrilling 
than giving wings to romance? And what 
could be more practical, with Douglas air 
travel proven safest of all transportation? 
Think of the time they'll save for more fun 
—more to see and do at their destination. 
As standard equipment on all major air- 
lines, Douglas Airplanes play the principal 
role in creating a new travel standard 
expressed by, “It Pays to Fly.” Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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spread themselves, and their horseme 
shall come from far; they shall fly as th 
eagle that hasteth to eat. 

“They shall come all for violence: . __ 
and they shall gather the captivity as th, 
sand. 

“And they shall scoff at the kings, an) 
the princes shall be a scorn unto then 
they shall deride every strong hold: {o 
they shall heap dust, and take it . 

“And he shall pass over, and offend, 
imputing this his power unto his go . , . 

“Because thou hast spoiled many no. 
tions, all the remnant of the people shal 
spoil thee 

“Woe to him that buildeth a town wit! 
blood ... 

“For the violence of Lebanon shal] cover 
thee, and the spoil of beasts . . . becaus 
of men’s blood, and for the violence of tly 
land, of the city, and of all that «wel 
therein.” 

FRANCES T. KIRKWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shooting Hitler 


In Newsweek for June 17 I noticed 
your picture of Coney Island shooting. 
gallery fans banging away at miniatun 
parachute troops. If you want to s 
something you should go up to Kitchene:. 
Ont., where the “buy a tank” campaigi 


y lake a/shot at} 


| 














features a likeness of Hitler as the 
target at an archery range—thre 
for a quarter. 

J. R. WALI 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Newsweek didn’t go up to Kitchener, 
but it did obtain the accompanying pi 
ture. 
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As the outstanding fea- 
ture of “Travel Amer- 
ica Year,” The Pull- 
man Company and the 
railroads of America 
offer a bargain “Grand 
hn’ Circle” Plan. This sen- 

/ sational plan is now in 
effect. 
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“IF YOU ADD 3,000 MILES OR MORE VACATION TRAVEL 

y TO YOUR BUSINESS TRIP...BY THIS PLAN 
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CHICAGO RESORTS 
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Grand Circle 
Tickets are good 
Sor 2 months 













Many business men taking advantage of low-rate Pullman 
“Grand Circle” Plan for combined business-pleasure trips! 























OU can now cover all America in air- many such markets profitable. 
conditioned Pullman comfort—choos- And here’s another important advantage 
ing from many combinations ofroutesand of Pullman “Grand Circle” tickets: If you 
enjoying exceptional stopover privileges are planning a cross-country business trip 
—at an extraordinarily low fare. Youcan of, say, 7,000 miles you can add 3,000 











Pulltaan means added comfort—plenty of 


go Coast-to-Coast, taking a trip of 10,000 miles of personal or vacation travel with- space for yourself and luggage —a real 
miles or more and spending as many out extra Rail or Pullman cost! bed at night —a restful lounge car on 
isl Pullm: . ish—for $135 7 ° " on most trains ... plus the maximum serv- 
— nights on Pullman as you wish—for $135 Why not look into the Pullman “Grand ice, safety and dependability! 


rail fare—plus $45 for a lower berth and Circle” Plan? Consult your railroad ticket 


a correspondingly low rates for other ac- agent, or any travel bureau. They can 
. commodations. This means a total cost also tell you about many other Pullman- 
. (for Ist class rail fare plus lower berth) of Railtravel “buys” now available, and about 
only 1.8¢ a mile on a 10,000 mile trip! the new “Rail-Auto Service” that puts 

Think what this means! To many busi- an automobile at your disposal at desti- 


ness firms it means that they can now ._—ination or stopovers for slight extra cost. “G RA ND CIR CL E ad 

cover “marginal” markets— markets Arrangements can now be made to take a 
r, which had hitherto been unprofitable for Pullman “Grand Circle” trip on credit... PLAN 
- salesmen. The low cost and route flexibil- paying for it later in easy installments! FIRST CLASS 


ity of “Grand Circle” tickets now make (Consult railroad ticket agent.) Copr. 1940, The Pullman Company 
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Born: 








N.Y. Herald Tribune 


To Warer Liry and Barker, seals at 
the Central Park Zoo in New York City, 
an 8-pound baby, as yet unnamed; June 
12. The infant seal is both cousin and 
half-brother to another baby born four 
days before to Barker and Splashy, Water 
Lily’s sister. 


A 7-pound 6-ounce daughter to VERNON 
(Lerry) Gomez, New York Yankee pitch- 
er, and June O'Dea Gomez, former musi- 
cal-comedy singer, in Boston, June 15. 
They were married in 1933 and two years 
ago settled a separation suit out of court. 


Married: 


Anne Beauv Cox, daughter of James M. 
Cox, former Governor of Ohio and Demo- 
eratic Presidential nominee in 1920, and 
Louis G. Jounson of Atlanta, Ga., in Day- 
ton, Ohio, June 15. 


Lr. Henry H. Ar- 
NOLD Jr., son of Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold, Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, and 
Beatrice CATHERINE 
Hickey of New York 
City, at the Belmont 
Plaza Hotel in New 
York, June 12. Lieu- 
tenant Arnold was 
graduated June 11 
from the United 
States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, 
N.Y., and, like many 
of his classmates (23 
new second lieuten- 
ants were married at 
West Point on the 
day following graduation) , lost no time in 
taking a bride under the traditional arched 
sabers. 


Arrived: 
On the transatlantic Clipper, from 
France, Count Rene DE CHAMBRUN, French 





International 


Army officer and new 
assistant military at- 
taché to the French 
Embassy in Washing- 
ton, in New York 
City, June 12. Re- 
vealing nothing of the 
special mission which 
had brought him to 
this country out of 
the fighting in Flan- 
ders, he left for Wash- 
ington the day after his arrival and spent 
last week end with President Roosevelt 
on a cruise down the Potomac. 


Wide World 


Awarded: 


To Dutee Witcox Fuint, former com- 
panion, nurse, valet, and “man Friday” 
to the late Col. Samuel M. Nicholson, 
wealthy Providence, R.I., industrialist, 
$1,033,338.21 from Nicholson’s estate, by 
a Superior Court jury in Providence, June 
7. Back in the lush ’20s, Flint was a mil- 
lionaire New England automobile dealer. 
Famous as a host, he showered expensive 
gifts on Colonel Nicholson—a good friend 
who had helped him to the top. When 
Flint lost everything in the °29 crash, 
Nicholson took him in. Then until the 
Colonel’s death in 1939, Flint was his 
handyman and general helper. A promis- 
sory note for $1,000,000 was his reward— 
to be paid after Nicholson’s death. But 
the estate refused to pay, and Flint sued. 
He told his story, and the jury awarded 
the money to him—plus $33,338.21 inter- 
est. The estate, however, has appealed. 


Elected: 


As_ president of 
Swarthmore College, 
Joun W. Nason, 35- 
year-old assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy 
at Swarthmore, June 
14. Nason came to 
the Pennsylvania col- 
lege in 1931 after 
three years at Oxford 
and for several years 
has served as assistant 
to his predecessor, 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte 
—who resigned last October to become di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. 


Acme 


Sentenced: 


By Judge John J. 
Freschi of New York 
General Sessions 
Court, CLARENCE 
Hatuaway, 46, editor 
of The Communist 
Daily Worker, to 30 
days in the workhouse 
and a $500 fine. With 
his paper, which was 


International 


also fined $500, the Red editor was con. 
victed May 3 of criminally libeling the 
memory of Walter Liggett, murdered edi. 
tor of The Minneapolis Midwest Amer. 
ican, and his widow, in 1936 (Newsweek, 
May 13). 


Died: 


Dv Bose Heywarp, 54, poet, novelist, 
and playwright, of a heart attack; in Try. 
on, N. C., June 16. Born in Charlestop, 
S. C., Heyward was one of America’s |est- 
known interpreters of the Southern Negro, 
He collaborated with his wife, Dorothy 
Heyward, in dramatizing two of his :nost 
famous novels, “Porgy” and “Mamba’s 
Daughters.” 





Noste E. Kuzrr, 
40, athletic director 
of Purdue University 
anc former head foot- 
ball coach at the same 
institution, after a 
three-year fight 
against high  }lood 
pressure and kidney 
trouble, in Lafayette, 
Ind., June 13. 4 
guard on the famous “Four Horsemen” 
Notre Dame eleven of 1924, Kizer joined 
the Purdue coaching staff in 1925. 


International 


Gerorce Firzmavrice, 55, veteran screen 
director, after an illness following a strep- 
tococcus infection, in Hollywood, June 13. 
In his long career in the movie industry he 
directed some of its biggest stars—Pearl 
White (in the old thriller, “The Perils of 
Pauline”), Rudolph Valentino, Bariara 
LaMarr, Vilma Banky, Mae Murray, 
Greta Garbo (in “Mata Hari” and “As 
You Desire Me”)—and in 1936 saw his 
75th production, “Suzy,” starring Jean 
Harlow, released on the screen. 





Marcus Garvey, 
self-styled “Emperor 
of the Kingdom of 
Africa” and Negro 
leader of the “Back 
to Africa” movement 
of two decades ago, 
in London, June 10. 
Born in Jamaica, he 
founded the Univer- 
sal Negro Improve- 
ment Association in 
1914—the beginning 
of his dream of an 
African empire for the American Negro. 
By the early ’20s, the association had en- 
rolled unnumbered millions and Garvey 
rode the crest of his fame. Shortly after, 
however, his dreams collapsed in_ the 
mundane reality of Federal prosecution. 
and in 1925 he began a prison sentence 
for fraudulent use of the mails. De- 
ported to Jamaica in 1927, he later went 
to London and tried—futilely—to recoup 
his fortunes. 








6c AY, here’s something that affects my estate — yours 
too, probably. I knew of the change in the Gift Tax 

law, but here it says the Federal Estate Tax laws have been 
changed six times in eight years. And just in the last twelve 


months seven states have changed their Inheritance Tax 


laws. I’ve certainly got to dig into that.?? 





« The problems of the substantial life insurance buyer are complex, and 
| require specialized service. For example: this problem of keeping up-to- 
date on estate tax matters. Within the last few weeks more than 50,000 
Union Central policyholders have sent for a new booklet, “The Exacting 
Demands of Inheritance and Estate Taxes.” It's a brief, readily under- 
me standable analysis of these laws; it contains complete schedules of tax 
rates. You may obtain a copy free by writing to The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Department E-1. 


he THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A $400,000,000 Jnstitution...... Founded in 1867 


Ip Copyright 1940 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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National Defense 


GREAT and perhaps unconscious 
A tribute is being paid to Ameri- 
can industry in connection with the 
country’s program of national de- 
fense. Nowhere has any doubt been 
expressed as to the ability of indus- 
try and its leaders to perform this 
gigantic task. Instead, there is a con- 
fident and unanimous assumption 
that American industry has the ca- 
pacity, skill and ingenuity to solve 
the tremendous production prob- 
lems involved. 

Regardless of where our first 
line of defense may lie geographic- 
ally, the public is coming to realize 
that our real strength lies in our 
great steel mills, oil refineries, chem- 
ical plants and automobile and air- 


A 





¥ 


plane factories. America’s industrial 
Capacity is greater than that of any 
other nation in the world. Devoted 
ordinarily to the peaceful pursuits of 
trade and industry, it can quickly 
be converted to the purposes of na- 
tional defense. 

The production problems 
involved, however, call for the talents 
of practical industrialists. The success 
of the program will depend upon 
the extent to which private industry 
is allowed to perform the task. If, in 
spite of former differences of opinion, 
the Government will entrust the job 
to industry, it will not only assure the 
success of the defense program, but 
wiil contribute greatly to much- 

eeded national unity. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Government Speed 


Ih the war and defense rush, the Ad- 
ministration has really been taking im- 
portant new actions well in advance of its 
announcements—and sometimes even be- 
fore the actions were authorized. Thus 
American service pilots actually started 
flying planes direct to Canadian shipping 
points several days before Monday’s an- 
nouncement of the Treasury ruling per- 
mitting this. Also, practically all arrange- 
ments for sale of “surplus” planes and 
munitions to the Allies were completed 
days before the move became public. And 
officials contrived to hold up machine- 
tool exports several weeks before Congress 
specifically authorized an embargo. 


Italian ‘Protest’ 


Italian Ambassador Colonna’s widely 
headlined “protest” against alleged incite- 
ment of anti-Italian feeling here wasn’t 
really a protest at all. True, Colonna in- 
formed reporters that he had filed a pro- 
test. But here’s what happened: After 
publication of the charges (originally re- 
vealed here) that Italy’s New York Con- 
sul headed up a propaganda network in 
the U.S., Colonna and his secretary ap- 
peared at Hull’s office, handed him a pa- 
per, and said they wanted it publicized 
throughout the U.S. Hull coldly took the 
paper, put it in his pocket without reading 
it, and suggested that Colonna could re- 
lease it to the press himself. That, in ef- 
fect, ended the conference. No oral pro- 
test was made, and the paper proved to be 
only a simple denial of the propaganda 
charges. If Colonna had intended to lodge 
a protest against F. D. R.’s “dagger in the 
back” remark or anything else, he neg- 
lected to do so. 


New U.S. Possessions 


Though little mentioned in public state- 
ments, the plans for U.S. acquisition of 
island bases in the Caribbean (and _per- 
haps the Atlantic) figure prominently in 
officials’ off-the-record conversations. The 
Gallup poll showing overwhelming favor 
for such a move has sped up Washington 
discussion of definite plans. It now seems 
that not the U.S. alone but the U.S. and 
other American republics would take part 
in the buying, leasing, or whatever method 
is employed to keep the islands away from 


the Axis Powers. Thus, this country would 
avoid incurring new Latin-American jeal- 
ousies. 


Navy Dark Horse 


Though Knox, Leahy, and Stark are 
still considered the favorites for Secretary 
of the Navy, a strong drive is being started 
for a dark horse. He’s Gilchrist Stockton, 
Florida businessman with a record as a 
Rhodes scholar, as a Naval Reserve officer 
for 23 years, as wartime aide to Admiral 
Sims, as head of the U.S. Relief Adminis- 
tration in Austria, and as Minister to Aus- 
tria. He already has backing from several 
Admirals, a number of senators, and from 
Security Administrator McNutt. Handi- 
cap: He left the Democratic party to sup- 
port his onetime boss, Hoover, in 1928. 


Republican Nominee? 


The informed, impartial consensus on 
the Republican convention early this week 
was about this: Dewey will lead on the 
first ballot or two but will lose strength 
thereafter. Taft, who has fewer determined 
foes than Dewey, will be behind him at 
first but will gain after that and will have 
a 50-50 chance of being nominated. But 
if Taft fails to win after several ballots, 
Willkie is likely to crash through. In the 
end, Landon’s and Joseph Martin’s com- 
bined influence may determine the nomi- 
nee; they haven’t yet hinted at their 
choice. (Sign of Willkie’s strength: A few 
excited Taft and Dewey supporters have 
even started discussing prospects of co- 
operating on a stop-Willkie move.) 


Bridges Embarrassment 


The bill to deport Harry Bridges, West 
Coast CIO leader, has caused extreme 
squirming in Washington. While there’s 
general feeling that he’s an undesirable 
trouble maker, a good majority of sena- 
tors, if not of representatives, are person- 
ally opposed to the bill. They think such 
legislation aimed at one man is a bad 
precedent and probably violates the Con- 
stitution’s spirit. Yet hatred of Bridges 
and, to some degree, misinformation about 
him are so widespread that only the bolder 
Congressmen dare vote against the meas- 
ure. Hence, having passed the House over- 
whelmingly, it has just a little less than an 
even chance in the Senate. If it passes, 
F. D. R. will be put on the spot of having 
to veto it. 


Capital Straws 


During his White House visit, the French 
auto and munitions maker Renault related 
at length how the 40-hour week and other 


Blum labor reforms had handicapped 
France’s armament efforts; his theme was 
“Don’t make the same mistake” . . . The 
day Mussolini jumped into the war, the 
Italian Embassy in Washington ordered 
bars installed on all its windows . . . Lan- 
don’s idea for a short creed-like GOP plat- 
form with the foreign-policy position left 
open has gained considerable headway 
among important Republicans. 





British Air Training Flop 


Little has been printed about the al- 
most complete failure of Britain’s vaunted 
mass air training program that was to 
turn out 20,000 to 30,000 pilots a year 
throughout the empire. In Australia, which 
was to furnish 26,500 men in the first two 
and a half years, the plan has badly bogged 
down because of poor organization and a 
shortage of training planes. The only planes 
on hand, obtained from Britain, are ob- 
solete types practically useless in training 
men for combat flying. Yet offers of inde- 
pendent Australian companies to supply 
satisfactory trainers were turned down. 
Last month, six months after the plan got 
under way, Australia had accepted some 
15,000 volunteers but had only 489 ac- 
tually in training. Note, too, that Canada’s 
advance-training program, announced in 
October, did not get under way until 
April—with 169 students. 


Latin-American Aviation 

A generally unnoticed fact has been the 
way U.S. aviation instructors and planes 
in Latin America have beaten the totali- 
tarian countries at their specialty. In the 
three years preceding the war, both Ger- 
many and Italy made tremendous efforts 
to plant aviation instructors and planes in 
South American air forces. But U.S. in- 
structors and planes have lately been giv- 
ing uniformly better results. Chile has 
turned back Italian planes and ordered 
U.S. ships: Colombia is substituting U.S. 
trained flyers for the German pilots on its 
commercial air line, and Ecuador will re- 
place Italian instructors with Americans. 
Of course, the return of many crack pilots 
to Germany and Italy for war service has 
helped speed up the trend. 


Rumania’s Turnabout 

A diplomat who has just left Rumania 
reveals that more and sensational changes 
in Rumanian policy could be expected as a 
result of Hitler’s successes against the 
Allies, which are described as having 
“amazed” King Carol. Pro-Nazi Foreign 
Minister Gigurtu, who is rapidly on the 
way to becoming Rumania’s “Man of the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Hour,” has been slated to replace Tatares- 
cu as Premier any day. With this, all 
Cabinet members with pro-Ally sympa- 
thies would be dropped. It’s even possible 
that it will be followed by a Rumanian 
announcement hailing the Rome-Berlin 
Axis and the complete loss of Allied in- 
fluence in the country. Other informed 
sources not only agree with this analysis of 
Rumania’s future policy but believe Carol’s 
trend will hasten the swing of other 
Balkan nations toward the Nazi band- 
wagon. 


British Portuguese Failure 


The failure of a recent British diplomatic 
move in Portugal hasn’t yet been reported. 
Several members of the British delegation 
to the Portuguese centennial celebration ar- 
rived in Lisbon a few weeks ago, ostensi- 
bly as a special courtesy to Britain’s oldest 
ally. Actually, their mission was to try to 
implement further the Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance. But in backstage talks with Presi- 
dent Carmona and Premier Salazar, the 
British got a chilly reception. They were 
told politely but firmly that “new condi- 
tions” made it impossible for Portugal to 
make any new concessions on naval bases 
or benevolent neutrality. 


Nazi Ukraine Agitation 


Increasing signs indicate that real fear 
of Germany has developed in Moscow. As 
noted here previously, Russia has in re- 
cent weeks taken many minor steps that 
indicated uneasiness over its pact with 
Germany. Now this feeling has been crys- 
tallized by the discovery within the last 
three weeks that a number of Nazi agents 
have been filtering into the Ukraine and 
are trying to revive agitation among the 
peasants for independence. Realizing that 
poor crop prospects make the Ukrainians 
even more dissatisfied than usual, Moscow 
is taking drastic countermeasures to track 
down the Nazis and to stamp out their 
propaganda. 


Foreign Notes 


Medical sources say both Germany and 
Britain are giving soldiers sulfanilamide 
pills to swallow instantly on being wound- 
ed. The idea is to fight off infection which 
might set in before the men could reach 
hospitals . . . A mutual defense plan for 
British, French, and Dutch Guiana, worked 
out by the Allies three weeks ago, called 
for the arming in some cases and the use 
of all but the most closely confined con- 
victs on Devil’s Island and in the French 
Guiana penal colony . . . Influential Eng- 
lishmen are urging that the clock be moved 
up two hours ahead of daylight saving 
time. They claim it will get the people up 
at dawn, when German parachutists are 
most likely to arrive, and that people will 
be in bed before dark, cutting down black- 
out accidents . London insiders are 


picking Viscount Simon, ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as the next Viceroy of 
India. 


Brazil and U.S. Steel 


That long-planned $40,000,000 steel 
mill in Brazil has become an on-again-off- 
again affair. It was practically given up 
last fall when the finance committee of 
U.S. Steel, which was supposed to play a 
big part in the financing and operation of 
the enterprise, turned it down. But now, 
without any publicity, the plans have been 
dusted off again, revised somewhat, and 
discussed at length. The State Department 
feels that present negotiations are really 
getting somewhere. Details are kept 
hushed, but indications are that the RFC 
and the Export-Import Bank are now 
scheduled to do most of the financing, with 
U.S. Steel handling the technical end. 


U.S. vs. Industry 

Army arsenals and Navy shipyards find 
themselves in the curious position of luring 
skilled labor away from private industrial 
plants where they are vitally needed for 
defense work. Yet the Army and Navy 
people are helpless. The arsenal and navy- 
yard jobs are filled from civil-service lists, 
and any man who qualifies for a job can’t 
lawfully be turned away in favor of some- 
one else. Since thousands of the workers 
apparently prefer to work for the govern- 
ment, they are leaving skilled jobs where 
the government is almost frantic to keep 
them at work. In fact, production in some 
of the arsenals and yards is endangered 
because they can’t get instruments and 
tools from the very companies from which 
they have unwillingly taken laborers. Of- 
ficials are now struggling for a remedy. 


Russian Tool Coup 


The U.S. defense program has got a 
first-class windfall as a result of speedy 
but unpublicized action by Roosevelt 
aides. About a year and a half ago, the 
Soviet placed here huge orders for the 
latest type of machine tools for armament 
manufacture. Many of them were the finest 
and largest ever built. A few weeks ago 
the tools were ready to be shipped. Then 
the U.S. Government stepped in and, by 
a complex procedure, delayed the ship- 
ments. Now, with the new powers Con- 
gress is giving him in the Sheppard-May 
Bill, F.D.R. can embargo the whole lot— 
as well as some destined for Japan. Jubi- 
lant defense officials say they can use 75% 
of the tools handily in the American arma- 
ment program—paying for them, of course. 





Miscellany 


Besianine with the class of *43, West 
Point cadets will no longer be granted per- 
mission to marry immediately after grad- 


— 


uation; they'll have to wait a year... For 
some reason, gold and silver coins from the 
cargo of the Spanish frigate Leocadia, 
which sank off Santa Elena centuries ago, 
are being cast up on the beach at Guaya. 
quil, Ecuador. Now the beach is having , 
gold rush ... Warner Brothers have offered 
to turn over their profits to the Red Cros 
if the Brazilian censor will permit the 
showing of the film “Confessions of 
Nazi Spy” in Brazil. 


Hearst and Guild 


Chances are now good that the Amer. 
ican Newspaper Guild will get from Hearst 
its first chain-paper contract, although 
negotiations may drag on for weeks yet, 
Hearst officials, always among the Guild’s 
chief opponents, broached the idea of a 
three-year, nationwide contract, and Guild 
sources say they seem perfectly sincere in 
trying to work out some basis for an agree. 
ment that would cover all Hearst papers, 
The word is that one reason for Hearst’s 
about-face toward the Guild is this: Hearst 
officials, in fighting the 17-month-long 
Guild strike against their Chicago papers, 
believed they were carrying the battle for 
all Chicago publishers and were thoroughly 
piqued when they weren’t supported by 
the other papers. 


Juvenile Film Cycle 


Look for a cycle of juvenile films in late 
summer and fall. Hollywood producers, 
economy-minded because of the war, are 
rushing a dozen or so films in which ac. 
tors of school age will take part. The rea- 
son is that during the summer vacation 
children can be worked a full eight-hour 
day. During winter months, when schools 
are in session, Board of Education rules 
permit studios to work students only four 
hours and require them to furnish three 
hours’ schooling and one hour’s recreation 
daily—an expensive requirement. 


Press Notes 


The German Propaganda Ministry has 
just started a high-class, French-language 
magazine, The Signal, which is moileled 
after popular Paris publications but Joaded 
with subtle Nazi propaganda. It’s to be 
circulated in Eastern Europe and parts of 
Latin America . . . Thomas L. Stokes, 
Scripps-Howard Washington correspondent 
and Pulitzer Prize winner, will add to Far- 


-rar & Rinehart’s river series with a book 


on the Savannah . U.S. booksellers 
have noticed a big drop in sales since the 
war intensified and say it’s because the 
public is spending its book-reading time 
reading war news and listening to the radio. 
. . . The official German High Command 
reports last week mentioning the Lifiel 
Tower embarrassed some German papers. 
A few weeks ago they told their readers 
France was so hard up it had melted down 
the Tower for scrap. 
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Houston, Texas: (above) Comely “car-hops” at 
Sivils’ drive-in restaurant near Houston, add to 
the enjoyment of dining at this busy place. 
And the girls do say that nothing satisfies a 
hungry customer like a steaming bowl of 
Heinz Cream of Mushroom, Chicken Noodle 
or another delicious Heinz Home-style Soup. 


New Orleans, La: Gourmet’s Paradise, New 
Orleans, is famous for such dishes as Oysters 
Rockefeller, pompano papillote and shrimp 
creole. Famous, too, are the more modest eat- 
ing places like Waterbury’s Drugstore, which 
attracts New Orleans folk to sample Heinz 
Home-style Soups. Gumbo Creole Soup 
naturally ranks high among the favorites. 
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San Francisco, Calif: (right) For the benefit of 
skating enthusiasts, Winterland, famed ice- 
rink of San Francisco, is open the year around. 
So is the glistening Heinz Electric Soup 
Kitchen which caters to athletic patrons at that 
resort--serving their favorite dishes of hearty, 
homey soups fully prepared by Heinz. 


Boston, Mass: Smart students of Harvard and 
M. I. T. early develop a flair for good eating— 
invariably select Heinz Home-style Soups at 
luncheon or “snack-times”. And the Tech 
Pharmacy, popular Cambridge rendezvous, 
sees to it that they get their first choice in 
delectable home-tasting soups. 


Los Angeles, Calif: “Soup’s on” says the chef at Carpenter’s Drive-In, on Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Quick and willing response comes from Angelenos who know the virtue of “one hot 
dish per meal”—even on the warmest day. And many make that dish a generous serving of nour- 
ishing Heinz Home-style Soup with a delicious salad or dessert to follow. 





Gove lovers everywhere have given a rousing 
welcome to the new Heinz Electric Soup 
Kitchen for restaurants and lunch counters. It 
serves up your favorite Heinz Sou 
two minutes! This amazing Heinz Soup 


piping bot in 
itchen 





heats the soup before your eyes in a spotless, sani- 
tary electric cup. Every bow!lful is sure to. be 
fresh—uniformly delicious. If there isn’t a Heinz 
pgs gy ream where you dine, drop a gentle hint 
to manager. You'll be doing him a service. 
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British Doggedly Go It Alone 
After French Move for Peace 


Rush of Hitler Conquest 
Startles All World and Brings 


the War Closer to America 


The most remarkable timetable in mili- 
tary history was completed last week: the 
German offensive which began by striking 
at Belgium and Holland on May 10 and 
turned directly against France on June 5 
had by June 17 reduced to impotence the 
French Army, which had been rated as 
the finest in Europe up to the very mo- 
ment of battle. 

Marshal Henri Pétain, the veteran whose 
“They shall not pass” at Verdun rallied a 
broken army in the last war, had the gall- 
ing task in this emergency of asking Hitler 
to make peace. The Marshal became Pre- 
mier when Paul Reynaud, wanting to carry 
on the fight with the fleet and anything 
else left, was forced to resign Sunday. 

Just as the campaign had been without 
parallel, the “truce” began in a strange 
way. While the government waited for 
Hitler and Mussolini to meet to decide on 
terms, isolated units of the army and of 
the British force still in France continued 
to fight desperately around Orléans, Dijon, 
and on the Channel coast. Pétain asked for 
peace as “between soldier and soldier” and 
apparently had enough of an army on foot 
to stave off unconditional surrender. 

By that time, however, the roads of 
France were filled with the tired, hungry, 
and leaderless remnants of disorganized 
armies. The famous Maginot Line was 
outflanked and partially abandoned. Fifth 
Columnists, the dreaded secret enemy of 
this war, were appearing at many places 
in French uniforms giving false orders 
which added to the confusion. And the 
whole South of France was overrun with 
tefugees—the homeless from Belgium as 
well as the French who had fled before the 
German advance. Some competent esti- 
mates put the total as high as 10,000,000. 

The first surprise from the Dictators was 
to invite Spain to join them in deciding 
on the peace. Although Mussolini, one 
week in the war, had done some small- 


scale fighting in Africa, on the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the Alps, Spain was still 
neutral. Spanish forces had occupied the 
international zone of Tangier but with 
British and French consent. The invitation 
to join in making the peace meant the 
three-way split of France’s African empire. 
Before asking peace the French decided 
to save Paris by abandoning it, and Ger- 
man troops marched into the capital as 
their grandfathers had done in 1871. 
Meanwhile the rest of the world hurried 
to adjust itself for the disappearance of 
one of the great powers. The United States, 
newly committed to nonbelligerency and 
rushing material aid to the democratic 


forces, faced a first-class emergency. Rus- 
sia kept Turkey from joining with Britain 
and the faltering France, and at the other 
end of its European defenses sent the Red 
Army to occupy all of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, the three Baltic countries 
where it had established military bases 
last year. 

But the power most affected was the 
other ally. Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill said that Britain would fight on alone and 
the country braced for the most trying ex- 
perience in its long history—invasion. One 
last effort was made to save France: Brit- 
ain offered a complete merger of the two 
governments and empires, so that their 
total resources, fleets, remaining armies, 
and economies could continue the war. 





Significance 


The immediate, overwhelming cause of 
the French move to surrender was the dis- 
integration of the army under the pound- 
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Bombs spared one French town’s memorial of the last war 
























































ing Nazi attacks. Air raids had not broken 
civilian spirit—even of refugees. The loss 
of Paris was largely a psychological blow. 
Italian entrance into the war had resulted 
mostly in a series of Mediterranean skir- 
mishes and not in any immediate threat 
against France itself. But the German 
Army had achieved its ultimate objective: 
the destruction of the French Army. 
France, in a military sense, had become 
untenable in the decision of its military 
leaders. 

It had been the announced policy of 
Premier Reynaud to view the offensive 
against his country as part of a larger 
worldwide struggle—as the battle of the 
British and French Empires, backed up by 
the material aid of the United States, 
against Germany. Since only the army was 
facing destruction, this view evidently led 
Reynaud to want to continue with the 
remaining sea power and whatever re- 
sources could be mustered. The opposite 
course, which was the one that Pétain 
took, was inspired by two motives: (1) 
the belief that it was possible to negotiate 
a peace with Hitler and (2) reluctance 
of leaders to leave France and thus give 
the Germans a chance to set up a puppet 
government. 

When Pétain asked for a peace as “be- 
tween soldier and soldier,” he ignored the 
Fiihrer’s boast that peace would be based 
on Hitler’s own Nazi_ revolutionary 
theories. But the Germans for months have 
been as preoccupied with schemes for or- 
ganizing peace as with waging the war. 
The center of this was the great idea of 
molding the entire continent into one 
economic area. To make this work, how- 
ever, required a shift in national power as 
great as that which followed the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. The complete con- 
quest of France and its absorption into the 
German sphere of influence would accom- 
plish this—whether the French Govern- 
ment surrendered or not. The northern and 
central industrial areas of this great nation 
already were in German hands. So were 
most of its Channel ports. And its rich em- 


pire was vulnerable once the army in 
France had been knocked out. 

But an actual surrender would speed the 
plan up. It would mean that French col- 
onies and certain provinces could be used 
as bait to draw other nations into the sys- 
tem. Italy would naturally join as Ger- 
many’s partner, and an offer of a share in 
colonies would bring in Spain. Belgium 
might somehow be rewarded for King Leo- 
pold’s surrender. Even on Russia the pull 
of the whole great system would be enor- 
mous—which probably explained why Ger- 
many took the new Soviet Baltic moves 
so calmly. And outside Europe a serious 
Pacific crisis might be created by award- 
ing French Indo-China to Japan. 

Formation of this new world naturally 
coincides with Germany’s military plans 
for the invasion and blockade of Britain. 
With Europe formed into a revival of Na- 
poleon’s Continental System, double mili- 
tary and economic pressure could be put 
on London. 

Britain’s attempt to answer this was last 
week’s offer to France of complete political 
and economic union, with a worldwide 
rather than a European basis, and looking 
to the eventual inclusion of the United 
States. The French rejection while waiting 
Hitler’s peace terms did not close the 
offer, since the whole future depended 
on whether the Fiihrer would grant France 
“honorable” terms that could be ac- 
cepted. 

For the British the necessity of keeping 


France in the war somehow was based on. 


an all-important factor that neither gov- 
ernment mentioned last week and yet 
bulked larger than any other. This was the 
question of the fate of the French Navy 
in case of a separate peace. As the second 
largest in Europe, it has 8 battleships, 
1 aircraft carrier, 19 cruisers, 54 destroy- 
ers, and 82 submarines plus auxiliary craft. 
Its surrender to the Axis would give the 
combined German and Italian Fleets a 
strength that might enable them to smash 
the sole weapon by which Britain can win 
the war: the blockade. 
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Blitzkrieg K.O. 


French Army Beaten to Knees 


British Prepare for Invasion 


France admitted defeat on June 17, 
Just 125 years before—on June 18, 18]; 
—at Waterloo the British and German; 
had finally ended the French Empire of 
Napoleon. Now at Bordeaux a quiet, 
tired voice announced over the radio the 
doom of another French empire. And the 
voice was that of the empire’s first soldier, 
Marshal Henri Pétain, the hero of Verduy, 

The weight of 84 years was in his voicg 
when he declared that he had been sun. 
moned as Premier in France’s hour of 
greatest need: “I have been thinking of 
those who have been fighting . . . of thos 
old combatants whom I commanded dur. 
ing the last war ... of the unfortunate 
refugees, the men and women on the roads, 
I express to them my sincerest sympathy 
and compassion.” 

Then: “It is with a heavy heart that] 
tell you today that we must stop the fight, 
I sent a message to the enemy yesterday 
to ask him if he would meet me, as be. 
tween one soldier and another, after the 
fight, and honorably, to seek a way to 
put an end to hostilities.” 

As the old Marshal spoke, black storm 
clouds piled up above Bordeaux; thunder 
rattled over the rooftops of the ancient 
port, and lightning flashed throug the 
darkness. Then a cold, hard rain began to 


fall. 


Doomsday 


The blows of the German Armies that 
were rapidly forging France’s fate were 
reflected in the appeal by Premier Rey- 
naud on June 13 to President Roosevelt. 
In it Reynaud told of the terrible con- 
dition of the French Armies and cried: 
“The world must know the suffering of 
France. The world must know of what 
they owe her. The hour has come for 
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Wide World 


Defeat: French planes destroyed on the ground and helmets abandoned by prisoners 
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Acme cablephotos 


Westminster Cathedral, London, June 14, 1940 


them to pay their debt.” Then with a 
despairing phrase he spoke of “losing this 
battle” and demanded “clouds of war- 
planes” to redress the balance. 

With only cold comfort in the Presi- 
dent’s reply—the promise of redoubled 
material aid but no military commitments 
—and knowing that the chance of greater 
British aid was limited, Reynaud found 
himself faced with a grave Cabinet fight. 
The Premier had previously announced 
his government would fight on, if beaten 
in France, from Africa and even from 
French possessions in America. But as 
with each hour the French Army came 
closer to complete disaster, others in the 
Cabinet opposed such an extreme position. 

By Sunday morning the sands were 
running out, and the wiry little Premier 
used every energy to persuade his Cabinet 
to hold on, arguing in two meetings that 
Hitler would never grant the “honorable” 
peace that some demanded. He consulted 
by telephone with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill to get a pledge for further 
British aid. Once during the day he nar- 
rowly escaped death when a German 
plane bombed a small town just after he 
had left it. 

On Sunday night Reynaud admitted 
failure. He resigned and was replaced by 
a Cabinet of soldiers and minor politi- 
cians (several noted “appeasers” such as 
Pierre Laval, Pierre Etienne Flandin, and 
Georges Bonnet were at first rumored in- 
cluded). The new Premier was Marshal 
Pétain; General Weygand became Min- 
ister of National Defense; General Louis 
Colson, army staff chief, was made War 
Minister; the commander-in-chief of the 
navy, Admiral Darlan, became Navy Min- 
ister, and the Air Ministry was given to an 


air-force general, Bertrand Pujo. The only 
civilian appointee of importance was the 
new Foreign Minister, Paul Baudouin, 
enigmatic banker and politician, not only a 
close friend of Laval and Edouard Dala- 
dier, but also of Reynaud himself. 

The first response to Pétain’s peace ap- 
peal was a triumphal announcement on 
the Berlin radio, preceded by drum rolls 
and trumpet fanfares, that Hitler, then at 
field headquarters, and Mussolini would 
meet to consider the offer. On Monday 
night the Duce left Rome for the meet- 
ing. The French request had been trans- 
mitted through the Spanish Ambassador 
to France and Berlin immediately an- 





Wide World 
Marshal Pétain asked for peace 


nounced unofficially that Spain would be 
invited to any peace conference. But 
officials also began by asserting that the 
Reich would consider nothing but an un- 
conditional surrender “for the present.” 

In Britain, the news suddenly wrenched 
the empire back to the days when it faced 
alone a Europe dominated by Napoleon. 
Preparations to resist German invasion 
were carried out feverishly, and a new 
urgency crept into pleas for American aid. 
Then, in a broadcast on Monday after- 
noon, Churchill reiterated British policy. 
In confident, unemotional tones he said: 

“I grieve for the gallant French people. 
But what has happened to France makes 
no difference to our actions and purpose. 
We have become the sole champions now 
in arms to defend the world cause. We 
shall do our best to be worthy of this 
high honor. We shall defend our island 
home and, with the British Empire around 
us, we shall fight on unconquerable until 
the curse of Hitler has been lifted from 
the brows of men.” 

On that day, too, the British announced 
that, to help France in the last extremity, 
they had offered to merge their own gov- 
ernment and the French in a single union, 
with joint organization of defense, finance, 
and national and economic policies. But 
France did not favor such a substitute 
for independence, and in a broadcast Bau- 
douin said that “the French Government 
is staying with the people.” 


Defeat 


Before Pétain’s announcement the French 
Armies had been rolled back to defeat in 
three terrible phases. 

France’s first momentous decision—not 
to defend Paris—came as the German 
Armies were hammering down from all 
sides. Along the English Channel their 
motorized columns had hit through North- 
ern Normandy, reached the lower Seine, 
and taken the great port and industrial 
center of Rouen. The Battle of Flanders 
was repeated on a smaller scale. Over- 
whelmed in numbers, guns, and planes, the 
French forces and one British division were 
forced against the coast and surrounded at 
St. Valéry-en-Caux. A British effort to 
duplicate the Dunkerque evacuation— 
again using volunteer craft of every kind 
as well as warships—failed when a pea- 
soup fog of the kind which had kept off 
the German planes at Dunkerque this 
time kept the rescue ships from getting 
into the harbor. On the white chalk cliffs 
some 20,000 French and British troops 
helplessly laid down their arms. 

Around Paris, to the north, the Germans 
steadily drew the net tighter. Soissons, 
Compiégne (where Germany bowed to the 
1918 Armistice), and Beauvais fell in 
rapid succession, and soon German troop- 
ers reached Senlis, the point of farthest 
advance of their predecessors in 1914. To 
the east of Paris the Nazis increased the 
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momentum of a powerful attack through 
Champagne. On the steel treads of their 
tanks they rolled down to the fateful river 
of the last war, the Marne. 

This time there was no “miracle of the 
Marne,” General Weygand took the de- 
cision to abandon Paris. Government de- 
partments had already been moved to 
Tours, and the retreating French Armies 
flowed back and around their capital as if 
it were an island. As Paris fell, the whole 
line of the Seine crumpled and Nazi bat- 
talions marched into Le Havre, the second 
largest port of France. All along the river 
drifted great clouds of black smoke as 
some of the largest oil storage depots in 
Europe were fired by the retreating French. 

Ever since the opening of the German 
drive on the Somme and Aisne, General 
Weygand had had no hope of actually 
blocking the Nazi offensive in its opening 
phases. But he had planned to draw the 
Germans back ever farther, weakening 
them and shortening his own lines. Then, 
along the Loire, a counterstroke might 
be mounted that would shatter the weary 
Nazis. Prime Minister Churchill flew 
from London to France to consult with 
Weygand on this plan. Troops and equip- 
ment badly needed for the home defense 
of Britain were piled into ships and sent 
as a new BEF to reinforce the French. 

But the terrific power of the Nazi war 
machine had smashed this plan in its 
very inception. The French military 
spokesman admitted that the troops were 
dead tired, that they were able to retreat 
only because small units made desperate 
counterattacks—and, most ominous of all, 
that there were no reserves left. On June 
13, Premier Reynaud made his final plea 
to the United States for all possible aid. 
The next day the government left Tours for 
Bordeaux. ; 


The Maginot Line 


Exactly one day after the fall of Paris, 
the Germans, with the speed of maneuver 
they have used all through the campaign, 
switched their offensive. First of all they 
crossed the Marne and pushed down 
through the Argonne Forest. Dead Man’s 
Hill in the Argonne was stormed; Chateau- 
Thierry fell, and Reims was captured. 
Next the Nazis cracked down on the 
Maginot Line itself—the $500,000,000 
chain of underground forts stretching from 
Switzerland to the Belgian border. 

Montmédy, the northern anchor of the 
line, went first. Then gray-clad legions 
once again stormed up the somber hills 
that surround Verdun, where nearly 
1,000,000 men died in the last war and 
where the French made good Pétain’s 
order: “They shall not pass.” This time 
Fort Vaux, the key to the defenses, held 
out only a few hours, and one by one the 
great bastions fell to the Nazis. 

In front of the Saar, where lobbing 
artillery shells offered the only surcease 
from boredom last winter, the Germans 
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The French Navy, at stake in the peace 


also launched a strong frontal attack. A 
few of the guns of the line swiveled in their 
huge turrets, fired briefly, and then were 
silent as Nazi planes rained heavy bombs 
on them. On the Rhine at Neuf-Brisach, 
German troops put out in rubber boats, 
crossed the wide stream, and deployed on 
the other side—a feat they wouldn’t have 
dreamed of attempting two months ago. 
They, too, encountered little resistance 
behind the maze of fortifications. 

A French communiqué revealed the 
reason: “In Alsace and Lorraine, move- 
ments prescribed by the French command 
have been executed in accordance with 
orders.” In other words, the French were 
abandoning the outflanked and now use- 
less forts. All through the vast subterran- 
ean chambers, troops marched out. In 
addition to abandoning the Maginot Line, 
the French also were giving up their 
dearest gains in the last war, the “lost 
provinces” of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Last Phase 


The fall of the Maginot Line was caused 
by the simultaneous launching of another 
German attack from Champagne. This 
was in the form of a spearhead as sharp 
and as swiftly moving as that which had 
originally broken through the French de- 
fenses at Sedan; only this time it had 
even less opposition. 

First, the German columns thrust down 
through some of the most fertile land in 
France to St. Dizier. From there the tanks 
and trucks charged on. They captured 
Chalons-sur-Marne, where in A. D. 451 
Attila the Hun was defeated. Then, they 
pushed on to parts of France that had not 
seen war since the time of the Burgundian 
kings. The vital rail junction of Bresancon 
fell, and one column drove through the 





world-famous vineyards of the Cote d'Or 
toward Dijon—a part of the country 
which at this time of the year is a vast 
flower garden. Still another column 
reached Gray, and by Monday of this 
week the Nazis were rapidly nearing the 
Swiss frontier—thus enclosing all Alsace- 
Lorraine in a gigantic pocket. 

Along the rest of the great front stretch- 
ing to the sea below Le Havre the French 
line did not collapse. Berlin’s radio went 
out of its way to pay tribute to the French 
as “death-defying heroes.” But every- 
where the front developed into a jagyved 
line of salients and pockets as the Ger- 
mans thrust forward. The French Army 
and the small British force in Normandy 
were being slowly cut to pieces. The ast 
hope of putting up an organized defense 
collapsed when the Germans reached thie 
Loire River, crossed the stream, and cap- 
tured one of the most sacred cities in all 
France, Orléans, the city of Joan of Are. 
The great Army, split into many isolated 
sections, was beyond serious resistance 








Il Duce’s Lag 


Start of His War as Slow 


as Declaration Was Formal 


The Nazi Reich has never declared war 
on any of the ten states which it has over- 
run or with which it is fighting. Yet when 
Italy joined on June 10 (NEwsweEek, June 
17), it served on Britain and France a 
formal declaration of war that even set 
in advance the time for the opening of 
hostilities. And, compared with the de- 
bacle in France, the Italian campaign 
seemed as old-fashioned as the Duce’s 
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declarations. All last week it still re- 
mained in the stage of skirmishes and 
preliminary bombing on three great fronts 
that stretched from the Alps to the Indian 


Ocean. 


Italian Front 

The night following Mussolini’s war 
speech in the Piazza Venezia, Rome for 
the first time in its history heard air-raid 
sirens scream through the gloom of the 
blackout. But the raid was a false alarm, 
and the worst disturbance came from the 
screeching of monkeys in the zoo which 
annoyed residents of that quarter of the 
city. Police counted 861 violations of the 
blackout regulations by the untrained 
population. 

On the first day of hostilities the Italians 
unleashed nine bombing raids on Malta, 
killing 30 and injuring 37. Every day there- 
after the Fascist craft came flashing over 
the ancient island stronghold. But the 
British had long ago abandoned Malta as 
a major naval base, filled it with deep 
bomb shelters and anti-aircraft guns, and 
ringed it with barbed wire and artillery 
batteries against an invasion from the sea. 

Italian planes also struck at the two 
other great military and naval objectives 
in the middle Mediterranean: Toulon and 
Bizerte, the French naval bases near 
Marseille and in Tunis. 

The British replied immediately with 
raids over Milan and Turin. In the latter 
city, seat of the Fiat automobile plant, 14 
were killed and 39 wounded. As the war 
was thus brought home to Italians air- 
raid trenches were dug—Italian cities 
have virtually no shelters—and in Milan 
sandbags were piled around the cathedral 
and the famous arcade of shops and cafés, 
the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. But the 
next bombs fell on Venice as French naval 
planes, in conjunction with forces making 
a naval raid on the Ligurian coast (see 
page 29), tried to fire the oil depots. Rome 
received a shower of pamphlets. 


Libyan Front 

Few had expected the Italians to batter 
against the French Alpine defenses. But 
the Fascists have often boasted of how 
they would attack either Tunis or Egypt 
from Libya. Yet there, as on the other 
fronts, the Italian Armies did not move. 
Instead, the British hit first with their 
supposedly inferior air force. 

On the first morning of the hostilities 
the RAF bombed Italian fields, attempt- 
ing in particular to hit planes before they 
could get off the ground. At Tobruk, the 
Italian naval base closest to the Egyptian 
border, the British claimed that bombs 
had set on fire two submarines and the 
9,232-ton coast defense cruiser San Giorgio. 

In his declaration of war Mussolini had 
inferentially admitted that Italy did not 
want to go to war with Egypt. But the 
raids on Libya came from British planes 
based on Egyptian air fields; Italians 


were rounded up throughout the country, 
and on June 12 Cairo severed diplomatic 
relations with Rome as it had previously 
done with Berlin. In retaliation, the 
Italians bombed two Egyptian ports near 
the border, Salum and Sidi Barrani, kill- 
ing 22 Egyptian soldiers, and on Monday 
bombed Mersa Matruh, the main ad- 
vance base of the Egyptian Army. 

On land, a British column of armored 
cars supported by artillery and planes 
drove into Libyan territory and captured 
a border post, Fort Capuzzo, taking more 
than 200 prisoners. This looked like the 
prelude to a major battle in the hot, 
waterless desert between almost equal 
forces. In the Italian colony there were 
concentrated a top of 250,000 men. In 
Egypt and Palestine the British could 
draw on 60,000 of their own troops, 40,000 
Egyptian soldiers, and whatever may be 
left of the 150,000 French and British 
troops that General Weygand had as- 
sembled in Syria. 


Ethiopian Front 


Italy’s declaration of war sent a little 
black man hurrying from Jerusalem to 
Egypt. He was Fitawari Berou, one of 
Haile Selassie’s aides, who had escaped 
with the Negus following the Fascist con- 
quest of Ethiopia in 1936. It was his job, 
with British help and arms, to organize a 
revolt among the tribes and overpower 
isolated Italian garrisons one by one. 

No such revolt materialized in the open- 
ing days, but RAF bombs fell on Ethiopian 

















La Tribuna, Rome 
The Phantom of the Opera: ‘But 
Wasn’t There Anything Underneath?’ 


airports that colonizing Italians had con- 
structed with infinite toil at Asmara, 
Assab, and Diredawa. 

At the same time the Union of South 
Africa, which has been lukewarm about 
fighting Germany but views Italy as a real 
enemy, declared war, and the South Afri- 
can Air Forces bombed the dirty little 
ports of Italian Somaliland. The Italians 
retaliated with an air raid on the British 
shipping base at Aden. 
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In an Ethiopian campaign the Italians 
would start with a numerical advantage. 
Their army numbers 100,000 troops and 
the Allies cannot muster more than 10,000 
men in their Somaliland territories. But 
the British can bring up some 50,000 more 
troops from Kenya and others from India 
and South Africa, while the Italians are 
seriously hampered by being cut off from 
their homeland. 

The opening clash between these ground 
forces was reported this week, when the 
British claimed to have halted an Italian 
column moving from Ethiopia on Moyale 
in Kenya. 


When Paris Fell 


Swastika Raised Over Symbol 
of World Culture and Gaiety 





It was a dead and grimly silent Paris 
that the Nazis entered June 14. Two- 
thirds of its nearly 3,000,000 people had 
already fled south out of the war zone, 
joining the greatest mass exodus of all 
time (see page 29). 


The Eve 


Before the blow struck, Paris lived at 
the unreal tempo of one awaiting the 
guillotine. During the night of June 10 
trucks rolled up to government offices, 
were crammed with official records, and 
sped south in the dawn to the new 
temporary capital at Tours. Parisians still 
were not unduly alarmed. They had seen 
their government leave for Bordeaux in 
the World War. And while thousands of 
people did leave, those remaining went 
about their business and sat sipping drinks 
at their customary tables on the café 
terraces along the boulevards. 

Then the roar of guns in the north 
grew louder. On June 11 Paris awoke to 
find itself so thickly shrouded in smoke 
from the fires raging all down the Seine 
Valley that it was scarcely possible to 
see across the Place de la Concorde. 

The real exodus began when the military 
authorities in charge of the city gave the 
order for a_ street-by-street defense as 
when the Germans besieged the city in 
1870. All roads into the capital were 
hastily barricaded, and the newspaper 
Le Matin boasted: “Paris will never bow!” 
At banks there were long lines of depositors 
waiting to draw out their money—the 
proverbial Frenchman with his savings 
under the mattress was luckier—and take 
flight. 

The honk of the old-fashioned bulb 
horns on the taxicabs and the cries of the 
newspaper vendors—the characteristic 
sounds of Paris—had ceased. Their absence 
brought the thud of the guns closer. 

Several hundred Americans stayed on, 
including Ambassador William C. Bullitt 




















and a few of his staff. Most of the embassy 
staff, however had gone to the Chateau 
de Candé, near Tours, the place owned by 
Charles Bedaux, wher> the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor were wed on June 
3, 1937. Most businesses and shops were 
closed, the smart couturiers going to their 
Biarritz branches. So were many famous 
hotels, restaurants, and cafés. Demaree 
Bess, Saturday Evening Post writer, his 
wife, and two servants had the exclusive 
seven-story Elysée-Park Hotel on the 
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Champs-Elysées all to themselves. Les 
Halles, the great central markets, were al- 
most bare. 

Then the French decided to spare their 
beloved capital by delivering it to the 
Germans. The defeated army was ordered 
to retreat around it; anti-aircraft batteries 
were dismantled; sandbag barricades were 
removed, and even the police turned in 
rifles they had been carrying—keeping 
only their white batons—to make Paris 
completely defenseless. Roger Langeron, 

















































































Culver 


...and an object of curiosity in the Champs-Elysées 
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Police Prefect, announced that his men 
would remain at their posts and asked the 
populace to keep calm. 

The request was unnecessary. Paris was 
as quiet as the ruins of Pompeii after the 
guards lock the gates for the night; indeed 
it seemed almost as dead. 

At midnight the city gates, relics of 
medieval times, were closed. The Germans 
had already set up machine-gun posts just 
inside them. Ambassador Bullitt flashed 
the news to the State Department in 
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Calendar of the War | 
\ 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan-\ 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an-} 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in t e} 
Balkans. 

Nov. 80—Russia invades Finland. | 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by} 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty} 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark a: I} 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway.{ 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Central} 
Norway, because of German air superiority.) 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the} 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Winston} 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. \ 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, a: d 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern-} 
ment are established in London. 

May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand repla: s} 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis-} 
simo. 

May 28—Surrender of King Leopold a: d} 
the Belgian Army announced in Paris.} 
Refugee Belgian Cabinet decides to fight} 
on with new recruits. 

June 2—British War Ministry announces 
that four-fifths of the BEF has been evac I} 
ated from Flanders. | 

June 4—As Vice Admiral Jean Ma ie} 
Abrial of the French Navy—last Allied) 
serviceman in Dunkerque—boards his fla -} 
ship, the Germans move in, thus winding} 
up the Flanders campaign. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s\ 
entry into the war against the Allies. 

) 
) 
) 


June 14—Germany’s troops for the second 
time in a century march into Paris as tlie 
French abandon their capital to save it 
from destruction. 

June 16—Premier Reynaud’s Cabinet 
falls and is sueceeded by one under Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain. 

June 17—Pétain calls on Hitler to make 
peace as “between soldier and soldier.” Hit- 
ler and Mussolini ask Spain to join them 
in deciding on terms. { 
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Acme Radiophoto 


The Nazi Army flowed into the Place de la Concorde .. . 


Washington that German conquerors were 
in Paris for the second time in 69 years. 
Soon a German sentry was on guard out- 
side the American Embassy in the Place 
de la Concorde—which started the er- 
roneous rumor that Bullitt had been taken 
into “protective custody.” 


June 14, 1940 


March 1, 1871, is a bitter date in the 
history of Paris. That was the day Bis- 
marck, the Iron Chancellor, rode down 
the Champs-Elysées at the head of a 
cavaleade of 30,000 Prussians. June 14, 
1940, was equally bitter. The capital this 
time, however, was an empty city instead 
of a starved one. Most of its remaining in- 
habitants stayed indoors, in their homes 
and shuttered shops. Only a few Parisians 
were out to see the Germans arrive in the 
early morning. They were silent as they 
watched. 

The spectacle was vastly different from 
that of 1871. The Prussians had come in 
brilliant uniforms and plumed helmets, 
with proud cavalry chargers. The Nazis 
wore dull field gray, and their chargers 
were dusty battle-scarred tanks and ar- 
mored cars. 

But the new invaders followed their 
predecessor’s triumphal route into the 
heart of Paris. Converging on the capital 
from the north and west, the tanks, ar- 
mored cars, anti-tank units, and motorized 
infantry, mounting machine guns to com- 
mand the streets clattered through the 





suburbs of Argenteuil and Neuilly, across 
the Seine bridges, and through the city 
gates into the fashionable west end. 
They came down the Avenue de Neuilly 
and Avenue de la Grande-Armée to the 
Place de lEtoile, where twelve streets 
meet. There they swung around but did 
not march through the towering Arc de 
Triomphe, 160 feet high and 146 feet 
wide, beneath which lies the tomb of 


os 


International Radiophoto 
... and past the obelisk that 
Napoleon brought from Egypt 





France’s World War Unknown Soldier, 
with an eternal flame burning beside it. 
The arch was begun in Napoleon’s hey- 
day, and each stone bears the name of a 
French victory or hero. 

From there the Germans swept down 
the broad Champs-Elysées to the Place 
de la Concorde, along Napoleon’s arcaded 
Rue de Rivoli past the gardens of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre to the Hotel 
de Ville (City Hall), just across from 
Notre Dame Cathedral on the Ile de la 
Cité in the Seine. 

At the Hotel de Ville German officers 
formally took over Paris from the French 
officials. Paris police, fire, and other 
municipal departments were put at the 
disposal of the Germans, who made the 
Hotel de Ville their headquarters. Their 
sentries paced in front, and from it flew 
the Swastika, as it did from the Are de 
Triomphe and the 984-foot Eiffel Tower. 
The Swastika was also raised over Ver- 
sailles, the great palace of Louis XIV 12 
miles southwest of Paris, where Bismarck 
proclaimed Wilhelm I Emperor of Ger- 
many on Jan. 18, 1871, and where the 
Versailles Treaty was signed on June 28, 
1919. 

Nazi troops kept pouring into Paris 
through its western and northern gates. 
There was another parade of goose-step- 
ping soldiers along the Champs-Elysées 
and around the Are de Triomphe, where 
some Frenchwomen wept and crossed them- 
selves. Other Germans strolled about the 
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Paris and the main avenues (arrows) down which the victorious Nazis marched 


ceserted boulevards in the mild summer 
evening. There were few sights to see and 
no gay night life. The Mona Lisa, Venus 
de Milo, and other priceless works of art 
had long since been removed from the 
Louvre and the rest of the museums to 
a safer part of France. 

Food was scarce. Frederick C. Oechsner, 
United Press correspondent, one of three 
Americans and seven other foreign corre- 
spondents arriving in Paris with the Ger- 
man High Command, had to forage for a 
sandwich in the swanky Ritz. The 73- 
year-old chef, who once served the Kaiser 
as a peacetime visitor, had left the day 
before. Oechsner noted that the clock at 
the Gare St. Lazare had stopped at 7:10, 
but there were no trains. 

The wartime blackout continued and 
the Germans made Parisians keep a 9 
o'clock curfew. After that the only night 
sounds were the tread of Nazi patrols and 
rumble of war machines over the city’s 
old cobblestones. The war had moved 


around the city, the pall of smoke thinned, 
and the flicker of fires receded to the 
distant horizon. 

Paris was the ninth capital to fall to 
Hitler: First was Vienna on March 12, 
1938, then Prague on March 14, 1939, 





and then in the present war Warsaw, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Luxembourg, The 
Hague, and Brussels. 


Paris 

I believe only in French culture, and 
regard everything else in Europe which 
calls itself “culture” as a misunderstand- 
ing. I do not even take the German kind 
into consideration. 

Those words were not written by a 
Frenchman. They came from Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche, the German philosopher 
whose gospel of the Superman has played 
a big part in the German power drive, 
Nazi as well as imperial. For no part of 
the western world has escaped the in- 
fluence of France. 

Paris achieved its first splendor during 
the lavish reigns of Louis XIV and his suc- 
cessors. This was the era of Moliére, 
Racine, Voltaire, and Rousseau, founders 
of the rationalism and individualism that 
now are at grips with totalitarian ideology. 
In that sense it has been the second 
Athens. And if the decay began to show 
after the last war, still, until the day the 
Germans marched in, Paris continued to 
be the epicurean capital of the west—of 
its art, its dining, and its fashions. 





At the same time, however, no other 
modern city has gone through so much 
bloodshed and violence. Its citizens always 
have been tumultuous. The blood of the 
Revolution washed away the Bourbons 
The period from 1830 to 1859 included the 
revolution against Louis-Philippe, the cre- 
ation of the Second Republic, and its over- 
throw by Napoleon III—all bloody oper- 
tions. The revolutionary Commune of 1871 
also cost thousands of lives. 

Spaced" through these upheavals have 
been three foreign conquests. Napoleon’s 
enemies occupied Paris in 1814 and again 
after his defeat at Waterloo the next year. 
But more terrible for the city was the 
four-month siege by the Germans in 1870- 
71, when the population nearly starved. 
(William I, grandfather of the Kaiser who 
got to Doorn instead of Paris, entered the 
French capital as a young officer in 15114, 
again in 1815, and a third time as the 
conqueror in 1871.) After that German 
occupation, France paid off the indemnity 
of 5,000,000,000 francs in one year, in- 
stead of three, and ten years later had 
marched into Tunis and was defying 
Britain, Italy, and Germany—a come- 
back excelled only by that of the Nazi 
Reich. 
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At the end of the battle in Flan- 
ders the high-water line of the German 
advance into France rested on_ the 
Somme and Aisne, and it was from this 
front that the great tidal wave swept 
over France. Basically, the German 
strategy was the same as that employed 
in Flanders. Actually, in operation, it 
was much different. 

In Flanders, the driving of wedges at 
selected points in pincer-like movements 
brought quick and complete success. 
This strategic principle is known as the 
maneuver of penetration and can be ap- 
plied in either open or stabilized warfare. 
The marked success was due to several 
outstanding factors. For one thing, the 
Germans were always on two sides of 
the Allied forces, and their pincer move- 
) ments were made easier. Secondly, ex- 
cellent coordination in the tactical em- 
ployment of their air and ground forces 
—plus the surprise factor—facilitated 
t'e tactical fulfillment of the planned 


stratezy. 





Enveloping Maneuvers 

Having had a lesson in the German 
concept of warfare as shown in Flanders, 
the French High Command hurriedly 
threw up the “Weygand Line” along the 
Somme and Aisne. German surprise was 
no longer possible—or so thought the 
French, and they constructed the new 
position in great depth. This system of 
increasing the resistance as the enemy 
penetration develops also provided for 
tank routes which started out easily for 
the mobile fortresses but faced them 
with ever-mounting ground difficulties 
terminating in traps. 

To the consternation of the French, 
the Germans proceeded to spring a new 
surprise. Passing from the principle of 
penetration, they began a combination 
of the defensive with the enveloping 
maneuver. This change in strategical 
plans came when the Nazis anchored a 
defense position along the Bresle River, 
quitting the coast, and headed for Forges 
les Eaux. 

The movement was a complete sur- 
prise to the French. Its purpose soon 
became clear—it was the beginning of 
an enveloping of the Allied left flank 
which finally culminated in a complete 
encircling maneuver, enclosing the en- 
tire Dieppe area when the German cut- 
in columns gained the coast at St. Va- 
léry-en-Caux. 
on 





Then the Germans initiated a similar 
maneuver at the other end of the line. 
Utilizing holding attacks on the east of 
the Maginot Line with ever-increasing 
pressure, the flank movement from the 
north forced the fall of Montmédy and 
the Verdun fortresses. During this de- 
velopment the German forces in rear of 
these strongholds began a great maneu- 
ver to envelop or encircle the entire 
Maginot Line—making useless in a few 
days the “impregnable” fortresses on 
which the safety of France had been an- 
chored. With this double pressure from 
the north and east, the Germans 
launched a great two-pronged drive from 
the directions of St. Dizier, Chaumont, 
and Romilly, designed to have the spear- 
heads meet at the Swiss border. 

Again, with the Dieppe envelopment 
completed, carrying the German right 
flank to Le Havre, and the encirclement 
of the Maginot Line, another great ma- 
neuver developed quickly to the west of 
Paris. 

In this region, the German drives 
southward toward the Loire River were 
clearly designed as a forerunner to a com- 
plete isolation of all North France along 
the Channel and southward on the At- 
lantic to Nantes. 


Tactical Application 

Although reports from the battle zones 
have described the plane-tank-motorized 
infantry-mass attack sequence in which 
German arms were employed, details 
which have just reached this observer 
greatly clarify how the German tactics 
were interwoven with their strategical 
plan. 

In the Flanders campaign the speed 
and time factors forced the employment 
of aviation generally as a substitute for 
artillery, but in the subsequent battle in 
France, the old-time artillery barrages 
were common. These were employed 
frequently to cover the infantry advance 
against stubbornly held positions or to 
protect engineer units engaged in the 
construction and repairing of bridges and 
roads, removing of obstacles, etc. 

In the normal German penetration 
maneuver, tactical employment of the 
arms concerned is most effective in the 
combination where each fulfills a definite 
assigned mission. 

In general the German attack was 
started with light bombers (attack 
planes), followed immediately by light 


How the Germans Crushed the French 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


tanks acting more or less as advance 
guard units for the heavy tanks and 
mechanized units that came up later. 
The aviation and mechanized force cut 
paths for the motorized infantry, em- 
ploying incendiary bombs and flame- 
throwing devices in destroying towns in 
the line of advance and on the flanks. 

The motorized columns pushed on 
through the burnt-out pathways, drop- 
ping units at critical points in numbers 
dependent upon the importance of the 
key positions to be guarded. The ad- 
vancing infantry pressed on behind the 
mechanized force to keep the spearhead 
of the attack always in motion. 

The light bombers, after each effort 
made in creating a break-through, went 
on prearranged missions to destroy ene- 
my lines of communication, bridges and 
crossroads, artillery positions and con- 
centrations connected with the imme- 
diate attack. Dive bombers were as- 
signed to special targets—usually those 
elements of the enemy most danger- 
ous to the infantry. If necessary, con- 
tinuous waves of planes preceded the 
advance, thus replacing normal artil- 
lery barrages. 

Artillery, however, played its part, for 
as soon as the motorized infantrymen 
had occupied and consolidated their sta- 
tions, the motorized artillery moved up. 
When positions had been prepared, fire 
would be opened at once on the last ob- 
jective of the planes to prevent any re- 
bound action upon the part of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with this fire attack, the 
heavy bombers would open on all dis- 
tant enemy targets that might have a 
bearing on the immediate operation. 

In effect, this scheme employed the 
light bombers in a rolling barrage fire 
until the artillery was in position and as 
substitute fire during cessation when the 
guns were being moved forward. 

The principle of the German advance 
by bounds might be likened to the bend- 
ing of a bow, drawn back to its full pow- 
er before the release of the arrow. This 
method of attack completely broke down 
French resistance, particularly as the 
speed of the German arrow carried the 
mass formation, leap-frog fashion, be- 
yond the French artillery positions. This 
having been accomplished, the mecha- 
nized forces were freed of any organized 
resistance and could proceed on their 
immediate mission—exploiting the break- 
through. 
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The British Fleet, Nightmare in Italy’s Dream 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


\ Vien the entry of Italy, a new 
phase of the war began before the one in 
France had come to an end. For it was 
obvious when Mussolini declared war 
that whatever help he could give in the 
attack on France was of less importance 
than the influence he might exert on oth- 
er fields of operation. 

Faced by the sea on two coasts, weak 
financially, economically insecure, Italy 
depends upon the sea for her life. Though 
territorial gains may be made by the fall 
of France, it is the sea power of Britain 
that wields the big stick in the Medi- 
terranean, and this power must be bro- 
ken for Italy to achieve her expressed 
ambitions. This is the consideration 
which will guide Italy’s part in the war 
and which explains why she did not start 
out with a blitzkrieg on the German 
model. 

If Mussolini looks toward the Balkans 
for conquest, he will have to consider the 
military strength of the Balkans them- 
selves, as well as that of Turkey, in ad- 
dition to such opposition as the Allies 
might give. But, more potent still, Rus- 
sia and Germany would have to enter 
into the calculations. Italy would not 
move until Germany gave the word. But 
even should she, in case of a Nazi vic- 
tory, get her pickings, such territorial 
annexations—turbulent, sectional in feel- 
ing, subjected to German and Russian 
pressure—could hardly afford a stable 
structure upon which to build an em- 
pire. The Duce would only inherit all 
the difficulties facing the old Roman 
Empire during its decline and fall. 

At the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean lies a land—Egypt—with a past 
older than that of Rome. Control here 
would put Italy in line of succession to 
the throne of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies. Moreover, it would be the 
first step—with control of the Suez Canal 
in her hands—toward the desired eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Napoleon had the same dream, looking 
on Egypt as one of the keys of the 
world. But the campaign he started 
there failed when the French Fleet was 
defeated on Aug. 1, 1798, at Aboukir 
Bay by Nelson’s British Fleet. Today 
British sea power is still the obstacle. 


Strategy 

Italy’s major policy, therefore, must 
be directed by sea power—at least until 
the time comes when air power, within 


its effective and at present limited area, 
can take over. And her present sea 
strategy must be governed by the char- 
acter and numbers of the forces at her 
disposal and by her geographical posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean. Weak in capi- 
tal ships compared with the Allies, Italy, 
however, is less heavily outnumbered in 
cruisers, destroyers, and other light craft. 
In submarines she is very strong and in 
the air predominant. 

Her strategy thus must be to secure 
her own main base in the Adriatic from 
attack by sea and not to seek fleet action. 
Simultaneously, from this main center of 
operations her tactical efforts will have 
to radiate to the various key points, using 
for this purpose submarines, mines, light, 
fast craft, air power, and such man power 
as is available locally. 

Keys 

The Suez Canal is the first and most 
important objective. Could the northern 
entrance have been blocked, after the 
manner accomplished at Zeebrugge by 
the British in 1918, it would have been 
a master stroke. Probably the Allies 
countered this move by an effective sea 
guard and cleverly laid mine fields. Air 
bombing by Italy would have brought 
Egypt in and, possibly, Turkey—neither 
of which is desired as an opponent yet. 

The southern entrance to the Red Sea, 
however, is a key position to hold in the 
effort to restrict sea travel through the 
Suez Canal. To obtain control in this 
area requires the possession of additional 
territory in Somaliland. Here air power 
and man power can play their roles in the 
capture of positions from which later 
operations in restraint of traffic may be 
conducted by mines, submarines, planes, 
and heavy guns. 

The inevitable struggle at this end of 
the Suez centers around control of the 
Strait of Bab el Mandeb. The distance 
across the strait at the narrowest point 
is only 13 sea miles or 26,000 yards, well 
within range of heavy guns. At one end, 
the port of Jibuti, terminus of the rail 
line from Italian Addis Ababa, is situat- 
ed on waters which make an excellent 
submarine base. At the other end, the 
waters between Great Hanish and Perim 
Islands are ideal spots for extensive mine 
fields, which can be protected by shore 
batteries and naval craft based on Assab 
Bay. 

In addition, the waters of the Indian 


Ocean eastward from the strait are ideal 
for submarines. Moreover, Italian con- 
trol of the strait area could cut off sea 
traffic with air, mine, and gun power 
alone, without submarines. This makes 
the position especially attractive to the 
Italians, for unless they already have sub- 
marines lurking there the only way to 
get them into the Indian Ocean is via 
the Cape of Good Hope until such time 
as they can use the Suez Canal. 

For the strait area to fall into Italian 
hands would preclude the reinforcement 
of Allied troops in the Near East via the 
Suez from Australia and New Zealand. 
Instead, the transports would have to go 
all the way round the Cape to Gibraltar 
and then back the length of the Medi- 
terranean. Supplies bound to the British 
Isles from the Far East also would have 
to increase their route distances by more 
than 1,400 miles. 

The British port of Aden is too far re- 
moved to act as a guardian of the strait 
exit from the Red Sea, but it does offer 
refuge for small craft operating against 
the submarine, and this is probably a 
reason why it has been bombed by the 
Italians several times. 

The Strait of Gibraltar, guarding the 
western entrance of the Mediterranean, 
is another key point which must act as a 
magnet to the Italians. Mussolini’s pros- 
pects here depend largely on Spain. The 
Rock is vulnerable from the Spanish side. 
And the taking over of Tangier by Spain 
may have great significance, should Spain 
join the Axis group. Since the strait is 
less than 10 miles across at the narrow- 
est point, heavy guns mounted on the 
African side could dispute the passage 
of a fleet or convoys. These waters, like- | 
wise, are. good operating grounds for } 
submarines working from nearby bases. 

All these keys are in Allied hands, but 
Mussolini started out with some of his 
own. One is Pantelleria, an island about 
halfway up the Mediterranean, lying be- 
tween Sicily and Tunisia. From this is- 
land submarines and mining operations 
can be conducted against traffic passing 
through the length of the Mediterranean. 

Should Spain join Italy and Germany, 
the Balearic Isles would afford excellent 
additional bases from which to operate. 
In the Dodecanese Islands, Italy is in 
a@ position to threaten traffic passing 
through the Dardanelles and to impose 
her influence upon the Aegean Sea area, 
Greece, and Turkey. 
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Firestone 


CHAMPION TIRE* Fi 
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WHAT THE CHAMPION OF THE 
SKYWAYS SAYS ABOUT THE 
CHAMPION OF THE HIGHWAYS 


ACCIDENTS seldom occur in the air. 
Most of them happen on the ground. That’s 
why, to me, tire safety is so important. Last 
year, in winning the famous Thompson 
Trophy Air Race, for the third time, I used 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires on my plane 
for utmost safety. And for the same reason, 
I use Firestone Champion Tires exclusively 
on my automobiles. 

Last year, every national championship 
automobile race was won on Firestone Tires 
— the 500-mile Indianapolis Race — the 
AAA races at Milwaukee and Syracuse—the 
thrilling and dangerous Pike’s Peak Climb 
— and the 45 new speed and endurance 
marks which Ab Jenkins added to the 245 
records he already held. The same patented 
construction features which made these 
victories possible are used in Firestone 
Champion Tires for your car. 

You get all this extra protection at no 
extra cost! At today’s lower prices this 
sensational Firestone Champion is the 
biggest tire value of 1940. For greater safety, 
order Firestone Champions on your new 
Car— or put a seton your present car today! 


OLONEL ROSCOE TURNER, 


Only 3time winner of Thompson Trophy Race and holder 
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| THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings. over N. B. C. Red Network 





TO THE SMOKER 
S FRESH AND FRAGRANT 


ALUMINUM FOIL 


O MAINTAIN just the right amount of moisture 

for good smoking is the big problem in pack- 
aging tobacco. Like walking a tightrope, it’s a 
matter of equilibrium. 

Edgeworth’s Pocket Pouch, made of Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil reinforced with Pliofilm*, fills 
the bill expertly ...and makes a most durable 
package. The natural moisture and flavor are 
sealed IN, air-borne moisture sealed OUT, and 
the humidity inside held in equilibrium. 

“Sealed?” asks the man with an interest in 
packaging. Yes, the pouch is sealed by means of 


% KEEPS "Seth 


heat at the sides and top. This is a new devel- 
opment which opens the way to many new uses 
for Aluminum Foil for products that are diffi- 
cult to keep fresh. Because it is impermeable to 
air, moisture and light, heat-sealed Aluminum 
Foil gives lasting protection of freshness, flavor, 
aroma, and color. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, that’s a point to 
remember when shopping. To Mr. Packager, it’s 
a point worth thinking about or perhaps writing 
about, to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


FRIENDLY TO 


*Trade-mark product of The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
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Russian Squeeze 


Turkey Warned to Shun War; 
Baltic States Are Occupied 


The Soviet Union, the largest European 
neutral, cracked the whip over small 
neighbors from the Black Sea to the Baltic 
last week in a general buttressing of its de- 
fenses as the war entered the crucial hour. 


Black Sea 


Russian influence kept Turkey from go- 
ing to war on the side of the Allies after 
Mussolini’s entry on the side of Hitler had 
brought the war to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The Allied-Turkish pact of Oct. 
19, 1939, had a clause freeing Turkey from 
fighting if Russia should consider entrance 
a “hostile act.” Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
the Soviet Premier and Foreign Minister, 
kept the Turkish Ambassador waiting sev- 
eral days before giving his decision but 
finally told him that extension of the war 
to the Balkans would be “undesirable.” 
On June 15 the government at Ankara in- 
formed all foreign envoys that the coun- 
try would not enter the war now. 

In addition, Turkey announced a new 
Turkish-German trade agreement, negoti- 
ated by Hitler’s most expert master of 
diplomatic intrigue, Franz von Papen, who 
had been working doggedly and apparent- 
ly hopelessly to wean Turkey away from 
the Allies. The pact called for an exchange 
of $14,000,000 worth of Turkish tobacco 
for German machines. Two additional 
agreements were said to be nearly ready, 
under which Germany will get chromium 
and other useful war materials. 

Britain and France discounted the im- 
portance of the agreement, saying they 
had known of the negotiations all along, 
and that a new market for its tobacco was 
vitally necessary to Turkey. 


Baltic 


The Bolshevik move on the Baltic was 
no less ambiguous. The Kremlin, which 
had forced Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
to let the Red Army occupy bases inside 
their borders last September and October, 
made new demands which were followed 
by complete military occupation of all 
f three countries. 

An ultimatum was presented to Lithu- 
ania on June 15 and to the other two the 
following day. Only Lithuania dared pro- 
test. President Antanas Smetona, one of 
the men who created the new little state 
after the war and its benevolent dictator 
ever since, fled to Germany. The Minister 
of the Interior, Gen. Kazys Skucas, and 
the Chief of State Police, M. Povilaitis— 
accused of offenses against Red soldiers— 
Were arrested, and Premier Antanas 
Merkys took Smetona’s place until the 
Kremlin decided on a new government. 
Some 200 Soviet tanks rolled into Kaunas, 
and bombers circled overhead hour after 
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Via Cable: Balkans Swing Toward Axis 


The reactions of Central Europe to The Balkan governments have already 
ihe German victory in France and to begun seizing and controlling their re- 
Russia's new moves on the Baltic were maining stocks of colonial products— 
reported in the following cable from cotton, tin, ete. Greece introduced the 
NEWSWEEK'S Budapest correspondent: rationing of food and coal and restricted 

Balkan diplomats interpret Russia’s transportation. Rumania further cur- 
Lithuanian invasion as additional proof tailed the export of numerous industrial 
that this part of the German-Russian articles. Yugoslavia and Bulgaria an- 
1939 agreement places the Baltic states nounced’ rigid economic measures 
within the Russian military sphere of against hoarding. 
interest, whereas the Balkans are ex- The Yugoslav Government considers 
clusive German Lebensraum. Such _ Italy’s declared intention against war- 
opinion, coupled with German military fare in the Balkans sincere but shares 
successes in the west and Italy’s and the opinion that an Adriatic dan- 
Russia’s declarations of nonaggression ger from the Allies still exists. Ru- 
toward their Balkan neighbors, made mania expects a peaceful settlement 
Balkan Government spokesmen reiter- of her differences with Russia through 


ate last week’s policies of strictest neu- Russia’s slippery new Ambassador, 

trality, as desired by Germany. Vasilly Lavrentieff, who also becomes 
Added to the declaration of Yugo- boss of all Soviet activities in the 

slavia’s Foreign Minister, “should Balkans. 

Turkey be forced into war by the Allies Hungarian youth organizations are 


we shall not participate,” this indicates celebrating the German occupation of 
a severe rupture within the Balkan Trianon, where the World War peace 
Entente. On the other hand, Sir Staf- treaties were signed which insulted the 


ford Cripps, the new British Ambassa- Hungarians deeply. Hungarians believe 
dor to Russia, predicted to friends while that German victory will also bring 
on the way to Moscow that “the Bal- “Justice to Hungary”—that she will 
kan Entente is expected to become a __ regain her lost territory. Hungarian and 
deadly weapon against the Axis Pow- Bulgarian diplomatic circles, however, 
ers.” predict that only minor favorable 


As a result of the Mediterranean changes in boundary lines are to be 
blockade, the Balkans are unable to expected. They argue that Germany is 
continue their trade with the Western planning to maintain generally the 
Powers. This necessitates broad eco- Southeastern Europe territorial status 
nomic changes depending entirely upon quo but will reorganize the economic 
German, Italian, and Russian markets. _ structure. 
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hour. And on June 17 the Red troops 
crossed the frontiers into Latvia and 
Estonia. 

In Finland this move was interpreted as 
a forerunner of a new Russian invasion of 
its own territory, taking more than the 
bases acquired at the end of the Russo- 
Finnish war on March 13. But the most 
sensational forecast came from imprisoned 
and rumor-filled Stockholm: it was that 
Russia had opened the way to park 500,- 
000 or more Red troops at Germany’s 
back door preparatory to going into the 
war on the side of the Allies. 

The Soviet version, however, was that 
the move was purely defensive. The official 
justification was the existence of a military 
alliance among Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia which weakened their pacts with 
Russia. And it is true that the Russians 
had been complaining to foreign diplo- 
mats in Moscow for some time that their 
Baltic bases were unsafe so long as Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia kept their own 
standing armies and defense systems. 


Latin America 
Vargas’ Speech a Question Mark; 
Fifth Column Purges Continue 


In his ten years as president of Brazil 
Dr. Getulio Vargas has earned an interna- 
tional reputation for volatile foreign pol- 
icies. 

Until the early part of 1938, his dicta- 
torship, which he styled a “new kind of 
democracy,” caused Vargas to be hailed in 
Germany and Italy as the torch bearer for 
Fascism in the American world. The Pres- 
ident responded by benevolence toward 
the activities of German and Italian mi- 
norities in Brazil and their political step- 
child, the green-shirted Brazilian Integra- 
listas. But when the United States “good 
neighbor” policy picked up momentum in 
Latin America, Brazil began to swing back 
into Washington’s orbit. 

Irked by this, the Integralistas tried a 
putsch on May 11. After a spirited attack 
on the Presidential Palace, which was de- 
fended by Vargas himself, with a few loyal 
guards, the putsch collapsed. Vargas then 
clapped Green Shirts into jail by hundreds, 
decreed drastic new bans on subversive pol- 
itics, and went so far in linking German 
influence to the plot that relations with 
Berlin were severely strained. Nazi agen- 
cies in Brazil scurried underground but 
continued to grow nevertheless. 

Three weeks ago, however, when the 
Latin-American drive on Fifth Columns 
began in earnest, Brazilian spokesmen 
went out of their way to scoff at rumors of 
Nazi activity in Brazil—even though the 
Trojan Horse problem there was probably 
as great as in the countries where the 
purge waxed hottest. And, on June 11, 
Vargas introduced a still more puzzling 





Natal Daily News, South Africa 
‘Strength Through Joy, or the Nazi 
Trojan Horse’ 


note. Speaking from the deck of the bat- 
tleship Minas Geraes on the 75th anniver- 
sary of the naval victory of Riachuelo over 
Paraguay, he told a Rio audience: “Virile 
peoples must follow the line of their as- 
pirations instead of standing still and 
watching the structure that is crumbling 
down ... Thus it is necessary to compre- 
hend the new epoch and to remove the 
debris of old ideas and sterile ideals.” 

Another part of the address did reaffirm 
the principle of inter-American coopera- 
tion, but, since it followed Italy’s entry 
into the war and President Roosevelt’s 
Charlottesville speech of June 10 denounc- 
ing the Italian “stab in the back,” these 
pronouncements by the President of an 
American republic surprised the continent. 
La Critica in Buenos Aires ran a banner 
head: “Vargas, with Fascist language, jus- 
tifies the aggression of the barbarians,” 
and the Uruguayan press characterized the 
speech as the first openly pro-Fascist ut- 
terance by any Latin-American President. 

Washington, however, refused to show 
alarm. Ambassador Carlos Martins quietly 
dropped in at the State Department and 
explained that Brazil had suffered a bad 
year, owing to the loss of German and 
German-dominated markets, and needed 
pepping up. This reasoning was taken at 
its face value as was Vargas’ own explana- 
tion on Saturday that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech had been “unknown” to him. “He 
knows that Brazil will not fail him in her 
loyalty,” Vargas said. 

Apparently the first emergency call on 
Brazil’s loyalty, as on that of the other 
American republics, will be to join the 
central trading agency which Washington 
is pushing so that the dictatorships will 
have to trade with the hemispheres as a 
unit (see page 33). 


Spring Cleaning 

In other Latin-American states the 
week was marked by anti-Nazi and pro- 
American demonstrations in several capi- 





——_ 


tals—including one in Rio which had to 
be broken up by the police. In Bogota, 
4,000 Columbians participated in an anti- 
Italian rally, and in Montevideo, crowds 
of Uruguayan students marched to the 
French Embassy singing the “Marseillaise” 
and the Uruguayan anthem. The Monte. 
video developments gave the German Min- 
ister, Otto Langmann, an opening to fore- 
stall a Congressional inquiry into Nazi ac- 
tivities. In a note to Foreign Minister Al- 
berto Guani, he announced that because 
of “violent attacks” by public opinion, he 
was disbanding the Nazi party and Cer. 
man Labor Front in Uruguay. He had 
taken the action, he said, because “any 
normal work by these organizations has 
been made impossible, although this work 
. was designed only to look after the 
social welfare of Germans living here.” 

In Mexico, anti-Nazi sentiment came 
from official quarters. President Lazaro 
Cardenas, on the day after Italy’s entry 
into the war, cabled Mexico’s sympathy to 
France. Interior Minister Ignacio Garcia 
Téllez told a meeting of publishers that 
Mexico’s policy was “pro-Allied” and pred- 
icated upon cooperation with the United 
States. And these views were strongly 
backed by Gen. Rafael Sanchez Tapia, a 
Presidential candidate and close friend of 
Cardenas, and Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, leader of the powerful Confederation 
of Mexican Workers—an _ organization 
which has often been suspected of pro- 
German sympathies. 

Moreover, on June 13 it was announced 
that Arthur Dietrich, press attaché of the 
German Legation and a brother of Hitler’s 
press chief, Otto Dietrich, had been told to 
leave Mexico or else be ejected. The ex- 
pulsion reputedly resulted from investiga- 
tions revealing his connection with espio- 
nage and subversive propaganda work in 
Mexico, the United States, and most of the 
Latin-American republics. 
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Ousted by Mexico: Arthur Dietrich 
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Acme photos 


Warring Mussolinis: Edda, nurse; Vittorio (left) and Bruno, aviators 


The War at Sea 


Mediterranean Is Main Theater 
After Italy’s Entrance Into Fight 


Ringed by Allied and Italian naval and 
air bases, the narrow 2,346-mile-long Medi- 
terranean is the natural arena for the 
phase of the war which opened with Mus- 
solini’s entry into the conflict. But last 
week, with powerful Allied squadrons plug- 
ging both ends of the inland sea—at Gi- 


 braltar in the west and at Alexandria and 


the Suez Canal outlet in the east—and 
with Italy’s fleet primed for action at its 
bases in the center, the expected spectacu- 
lar engagements failed to come off. For a 
start, at least, most of the activity con- 
sisted of air attacks on land targets such 
as Malta and Italy’s Libyan base of 
Tobruk, 

However, both sides claimed to have 
had their fleets at sea. On June 14, the 
fourth day of the war with Italy, London 
announced that the Allied force had been 
out but that “no enemy has been sighted 
so far.” Next day, Rome asserted that in 
the Central Mediterranean enemy sub- 
marines had attempted to “oppose the 
movement of our fleet . . . without result,” 
adding that two Allied submarines had 
been hit and one sunk. 

The Allies made no comment on this, but 
Britain admitted on June 15 that an Ital- 
ian submarine had torpedoed and sunk the 
4,180-ton, 23-year-old cruiser Calypso, 
with the loss of 39 out of a normal crew of 
400 to 437. The Calypso was one of a 
number of old cruisers which the British 
had equipped as anti-aircraft vessels to 
accompany the fleet. London also re- 
vealed that Italian warplanes had show- 
ered bombs on a British warship 6 miles 
off Malta, failed to score a hit, and were 
driven off by gunfire. 

The only “battle” of the week, accord- 
ing to Rome, took place on June 14, when 
five French cruisers and four destroyers 
steamed into the Gulf of Genoa, intent 
on shelling coastal targets. Shore batteries 


exchanged fire with the warships, and the 
little 966-ton Italian torpedo boat Cala- 
tafimi fired four torpedoes at the raiders 
and claimed to have sunk one destroyer. 

Finally, both sides announced new mine 
fields. London said that shipping had been 
rendered “unsafe” through mines at vari- 
ous points in Italian coastal waters, in- 
cluding the Gulfs of Venice and Quarnero, 
at the top of the Adriatic. But neutral 
naval experts doubted that such mines, 
if they had actually been laid in these 
well-protected zones, could be maintained. 
Italy’s mine field, designed to cut the 
Mediterranean in two, had a more au- 
thentic look. One arm stretches from the 
eastern edge of Sicily 300 miles to the 
Tunisia-Libyan frontier, encircling Malta 
on the way; another extends from Western 
Sicily 160 miles to a point on the African 
coast near the Tunisia-Algerian border, 
thereby cutting off the French naval base 
of Bizerte. 

Meanwhile, the British on June 14 
claimed that Italy’s losses of merchant 
shipping sunk, scuttled, or captured in 
various parts of the world had already 
reached 210,855 tons, about one-twelfth 
of the kingdom’s merchant fleet. And in 
an attack against Germany, they asserted 
that naval planes raiding Trondheim Har- 
bor had scored a hit with a heavy bomb 
on the 26,000-ton battleship Scharnhorst, 
one of the ships which Germany used in 
sinking the aircraft carrier Glorious and 
two British destroyers off Norway on 
June 8. 

On the other hand, London admitted 
the loss by torpedoing of the 17,046-ton 
armed merchant cruiser Scotstoun—form- 
erly the Anchor liner Caledonia engaged 
on the New York-Glasgow run—with the 
loss of six out of the 350-man crew. 





Sidelights of the War 


Edda Ciano, Mussolini’s daughter, has 
gone to the northern front to serve as a 
nurse in a Red Cross field hospital. There 
were hints in Rome that her husband, For- 








eign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
might take command of a bomber squad- 
ron soon. He commanded the Disperata 
squadron for a while in the Ethiopian War 
and is a Major in the aviation service, 


{ Bruno and Vittorio, the Duce’s two eld- 
er sons, are both with the Air Force. A 
newspaper columnist in Panama who signs 
himself Eduardo, recalling .that Bruno 
wrote a book about the pleasure of drop- 
ping bombs in Ethiopia, opened public 
subscriptions for a purse to be given the 
Allied aviator who shoots down either of 
the boys. Subscriptions had passed $100 
last week. 


"Since the German invasion of Norway 
the term “Quisling” has been used in Brit- 
ish newspapers as a synonym for betrayer. 
Last week the name of the original, Maj. 
Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian who 
aided the Germans, was erased from the 
rolls of the Order of the British Empire. 
He had been made an honorary command- 
er of the order in 1929 in recognition of 
services rendered the British while a mem- 
ber of the Norwegian Legation in Moscow. 


"Christmas cards mailed to Americans 
in Berlin finally got by the British block- 
ade:and arrived last week. 


“| Home Secretary Sir John Anderson has 
ordered that church and chapel bells 
throughout Britain should be tolled only as 
alarm signals of the landing of German 
parachute or air-transport troops. Only 
members of the military or defense forces 
were authorized to ring the _ bells—al- 
though professional bell tollers protested 
that such amateurs at an ancient art 
couldn’t do the job properly and probably 
would get themselves hurt in trying. 





The War’s Homeless 


10,000,000 Hungry Refugees 
Offer Serious World Problem 


Ahead of the German drive on Paris last 
week, millions of French civilians streamed 
down the highways leading south from the 
French capital and surrounding regions. 
Fleeing afoot, on bicycles,“and in auto- 
mobiles and every other kind of convey- 
ance, they spilled into towns already 
jammed by earlier arrivals. As a result, 
there was little or no food and only the 
crudest kind of shelter. Many slept in cars 
or in the open, and rain added to their 
misery. 

One of the correspondents caught in this 
enormous traffic jam, Sonia Tomara of 
The New York Herald Tribune, reported 
that it took her party four days and nights 
to drive the 145 miles from Paris to Tours. 
They passed thousands of cars abandoned 
for lack of gas or because they had broken 
down and all mechanics were with the 
army. The refugee army couldn’t find any- 
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thing like enough food and shelter, and 
public squares and railway stations were 
packed with hungry and dazed crowds. 

Miss Tomara’s experience of such mi- 
grations began when she fled Russia with 
her family during the revolution, and she 
also was in the mass exodus from Warsaw 
last September. On June 14 she wrote of 
Orléans: “The scene of the refugees around 
the station was the most horrible I had 
ever seen, worse than the refugees in Po- 
land. Fortunately there was no bombing. 
Had there been any attacks, it would have 
been too ghastly for words. Children were 
crying. There was no milk or bread. Yet 
social workers were doing their best and 
groups were led away all the time, but new 
ones continued to arrive.” 

Including 5,000,000 Dutch, Belgian, Lux- 
embourg, and Northern French civilians 
who took flight when Germany invadéd 
the Low Countries on May 10, and a new 
wave of refugees from the French-Italian 
border region due to Italy’s entry into the 
war, estimates of the total refugees in 
France last week ranged up to 10,000,000. 

American Red Cross officials in France 
cabled Washington headquarters that the 
problem had become “the greatest in 
French history” and that French plans 
for emergency mass feeding and sheltering 
would raise a tremendous health problem, 
including threats of serious epidemics. 

As one contribution to relief, President 
Roosevelt on June 11 asked for—and the 
Senate two days later unanimously ap- 
proved—a $50,000,000 Congressional ap- 
propriation to supplement the present ap- 
peal for $20,000,000 by the American Red 
Cross.* Even this $50,000,000 would suf- 
fice to feed the refugees in France for only 
five weeks, according to an estimate next 
day by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who added, however, that France 
obviously still had large supplies of her 
own despite the German sweep. 

Meanwhile, an influx of 20,000 Dutch 
and Belgians, besides the 75,000 other 
refugees in England before the invasion of 
the Low Countries, has increased Britain’s 
food problem, already aggravated by the 
presence of many German prisoners. More- 
over, following evacuation of 50,000 chil- 
dren from east-coast danger areas in the 
past month, the British last week started 
evacuating 120,000. school children from 
London. And such was the strain on Brit- 
ain’s larder and accommodation facilities 
in caring for all these groups that the gov- 
ernment asked police to ease up on the ar- 
rests of Italians who have to be fed by the 
government once they are in internment 
camps or jails. 





*By June 15 the Red Cross had raised 
$11,640,642 and had sent $1,096,000 in cash to 
Europe, mostly for refugee relief, as well as 
$5,664,950 worth of goods. In addition, the 
first of the organization’s “mercy ships,” the 
McKeesport, sailed on June 15 with a $1,000,000 
cargo. Two more ships will start loading on 
June 25. 





International 
Royal Refugees: Crown Prin- 
cess Juliana of the Netherlands ar- 
rived in Canada with the Princesses 
Irene and Beatrix, and, on Monday, 
made aradio appeal for the‘strength- 
ening love’ of all North Americans. 





At the same time, Britain and Canada 
weighed a plan under which the Dominion 
has offered to take large numbers of chil- 
dren from Britain, as well as France, Hol- 
land, and other invaded areas. Unofficial 
suggestions also were made that the United 
States quota should be lifted to admit 
refugee children. 

Behind these immediate problems, how- 
ever, lay a far grimmer prospect for Europe 
as a whole—and for the United States as 
the only country capable of offering large- 
scale relief. That was the danger of an 
acute food shortage, possibly of famine 
proportions, this winter. One reason for 
this is that last winter’s severe weather 
caused heavy losses in food acreages, while 
the late spring, coupled with Danube 
floods, has held up or curtailed spring 
planting. Acreage losses in many countries, 
particularly Germany, have been further 
increased by mobilizations that reduced 
farm labor. Opening of the dikes in Hol- 
land and war devastation in Northern 
France, Belgium, and Poland have further 
ravaged European agriculture. 

On June 12, calling attention to wide- 
spread opinions in the United States that 
Europe in the coming months will see “the 
most serious famine in the world’s history,” 
Secretary Wallace pointed out that pros- 
pects for all crops in America as of June 1 
averaged about 5 per cent better than last 
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year and that as a result of this and the 
government’s ever-normal-granary policy, 
“we have plenty for our own people, plenty 
for war relief, and plenty for reserves.” He 
also pointed out that both Canada and 
Argentina have large amounts of wheat 
available for export. 





Week in the World 


Empire: Denouncing Mussolini as a 
“carrion bird waiting for brave men to 
die,” Prime Minister Mackenzie King on 
June 10 asked the Canadian House of 
Commons to approve a resolution declar- 
ing the nation at war with Italy. It passed 
with one dissenting vote—that of T. L. 
Church, Toronto member and die-hard im- 
perialist who held that there was no need 
for Canada to make a separate declara- 
tion since she was part of the British Em- 
pire. Prompt declarations of war on Iialy 
were also made by Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa, and at Simla, In- 
dia was declared at war with Italy by Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy. The one exception 
in the empire parade was Eire—still tech- 
nically a member of the British Common- 
wealth though in fact a virtual republic. 


Enemies: On the night Mussolini de- 
clared war, anti-Italian riots occurred in 
Soho, London’s West End Italian dis- 
trict, and in Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, and other cities. In Leeds, 
an organ-grinder of Italian descent sought 
to protect himself by posting a sign on his 
hurdy-gurdy: “I’m British and the monkey 
is from India.” By June 12, all Italian 
males of less than twenty years’ residence 
had been rounded up, but authorities re- 
vealed that only “certain categories,” pre- 
sumably pronounced Fascists, will be in- 
terned; many of the rest will be sent to 
Lisbon to be exchanged for Britons caught 
in Italy. On the other side of the picture, 
Rome’s press denounced “crimes” against 
Italians in Britain and France, and II 
Tevere declared: “One still hears French 
spoken in the streets and shops of Rome 
. . . It is the duty of good Italians to 
break the teeth of any such person and 
deliver his remains to the police.” The pa- 
per did not include English in this in- 
citement, apparently out of a desire to 
avoid incidents with Americans. 


Vatican: On June 13, three days after 
Mussolini entered the war, the Italian 
Government objected to the printing of the 
Allied war communiqués in the Vatican 
newspaper Osservatore Romano. To insure 
its continued circulation throughout Italy, 
the Vatican decided to omit all communi- 
qués, including the Italian and German. 
Italy also refused to grant diplomatic priv- 
ileges to the Ambassadors of enemy coun- 
tries accredited to the Holy See. The 
French, British, and Polish Ambassadors 
thereupon moved from their residences i0 
Rome into the tiny neutral Vatican City. 
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GOP Moves on Philadelphia 


to Pick the Man and Issue 


Swift Trend to Willkie 
Worries the Other Aspirants; 


' Platform to Stress Defense 


As headlines this week continued to 
record the fall of citadel after citadel in 
Europe, the vanguard of a peaceful Amer- 
ican army of 125,000 descended on Phila- 
delphia in an invasion destined to shape 
the future of the United States no less 
than events abroad. 

Returning to the city where in 1856 
their party was born to face the test of 
civil war, Republicans entrenched for what 
National Committee Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton described as “the most impor- 
tant” convention in their history. Among 
the early arrivals, in addition to a dozen 
field generals who hoped to land the job of 
commander-in-chief, were four boards of 
strategy: the Arrangements Committee, 
the National Committee, the Resolutions 
Committee, and an informal group called 
together by former Gov. Alf M. Landon of 


' Kansas, the party’s 1936 standard bearer. 


An augmented fleet of taxicabs darted 
streets festive with 
bunting and miniature ele- 
phants, hurrying the first 
contingents of 1,000 dele- 
gates and 1,000 alternates 
from the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall across the 
Schuylkill River to Conven- 
tion Hall on the fringe of the 
University of Pennsylvania 
campus, where, on June 24, 
the convention is scheduled 
to open formally. 
Downtown hotels were 
beehives of activity. At the 
Benjamin Franklin, where 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Gov. Raymond 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
Frank E. Gannett of New 
York, Hanford MacNider of 
lowa, and Gov. Arthur H. 
James of Pennsylvania had 
set up headquarters, claims 
and counterclaims of dele- 
gate strength flew thick and 
fast. At the Walton, sup- 
porters of Thomas E. Dewey, 
New York District Attorney, 
predicted “more than 400” 
votes for their man on the 
first ballot. Headquarters for 


Wendell L. Willkie (see cover) had taken 
two modest rooms in the Land Title 
Building. 

Electricians strung hundreds of miles of 
cables in Convention Hall, to bring the 
most complete coverage any political con- 
vention ever had to millions who could not 
be among the 15,000 within earshot of 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, the 
keynoter; House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., permanent chairman; for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, and other 
speakers. Radio engineers prepared to 
record virtually every sound of the pro- 
ceedings, scheduled to last five days. Tele- 
vision experts set up machinery to make 
the GOP convention the first in history to 
be telecast. And nearly 1,000 newspaper 
and magazine writers moved on the City 
of Brotherly Love from every state of 
the Union. 

Philadelphia was in carnival dress. A 
lavish two-week program of teas, lunch- 
eons, dinners, dances, receptions, and pub- 
lic spectacles, arranged by Mayor Robert 
E. Lamberton and Mrs. Worthington 
Scranton, official convention host and host- 
ess, had swung into action. But beneath the 
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merrymaking ran an undercurrent of so- 
berness not equaled since 1920. For all 
thoughts were on the candidates and the 
platform. Everyone took it for granted 
that the Democrats would nominate Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at their convention in Chi- 
cago beginning July 15—and everyone 
wondered whether the Republicans could 
find the man and the issues to beat him. 


Men 


In the front rank of avowed and active 
candidates, four men fought for the lead. 
Behind them were a dozen aspirants, in- 
cluding favorite sons and dark horses. 
Each had maneuvered his strength through 
differing strategies into a place in the 
public eye. 


Tuomas E. Dewey: The young New 
York “gang buster” jumped off to an early 
lead nearly a year ago, capturing the fancy 
of the average man despite chilliness of 
party leaders, who stressed his inexperi- 
ence. Capitalizing on his reputation for 
having cleaned up New York City, the 
energetic District Attorney, who in 1938 
just missed defeating Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, stumped the country from one 
end to the other, lambasting the New 
Deal’s “defeatism,” its unbalanced budget, 
its reciprocal-trade policies, its “war hys- 
teria.” When older heads challenged him 
in open primary, he surprised even himself 
by neatly trimming Vandenberg in Wis- 
consin and Nebraska and by 
outbluffiing Taft in Mary- 
land. Never originally identi- 
fied with isolationist senti- 
ment, Dewey wound up his 
campaign through the pacific 
Midwest warning his hearers 
that the President was lead- 
ing the country into war. 
Last week he ousted his arch 
foe, Kenneth F. Simpson, 
from the National Commit- 
tee, and straightway claimed 
400 to 450 first ballot votes 
of the 501 necessary for 
nomination. Supporters of 
Taft, his nearest rival on pa- 
per, conceded him 279. 


Rosert A. Tarr: Where 
Dewey has worked openly, 
dashing into every available 
primary and speaking as 
often as a hundred times a 
week, Taft has played the 
methodical tortoise to the 
New Yorker’s hare. Lacking 
Dewey’s dynamic radio and 
platform personality, the 
Ohio Senator has avoided 
primaries, choosing to rely 
on sober, carefully worked 
out appraisals of New Deal 
weaknesses, particularly in 





Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan were installed at 
the Adelphia, and backers of 


‘Pitapatriet in The St, Louis Post-Dispatch 
‘Threatening Weather in the Boy Scout Camp’ 


the fields of spending and 
bureaucracy, and on deals 
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GOP aspirants: Hoover... 


with state leaders and favorite sons. The 
Taft camp claims 328 first-ballot votes. 
Dewey backers concede him 200. 


Artuur H. VanpensercG: The Michigan 
Senator has made no campaign swings and 
few speeches. Indeed, he has never con- 
ceded that he was an active seeker for the 
office, in the usual sense of the word, 
rather appearing to rely on the possibility 
of a swing to him after the first few ballots. 
Taft backers give him 96 votes; Dewey’s 
give him 47. Vandenberg himself makes 
no claims. 


Wenpetyt L. Wittkte: The president of 
Commonwealth & Southern violates every 
rule of politics. Until recently he was a 
registered Democrat. He has never held 
public office. He tells voters accustomed 
for eight years to hearing business blamed 
for everything that he represents business 
and is proud of it. He tells Midwestern 
farmers who are suspicious of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy that if he were in the 
White House he would do as much, maybe 
more, to aid democracy. He scorns all 
formal campaign techniques, gets along 
with unsolicited, unpaid field generals, 
runs his own show, writes his own speeches. 

Willkie is probably the only business- 
man New Dealers really fear, and now that 
the swing appears to be away from busi- 
ness baiting he stands as the ready symbol 
of the thousands of businessmen who have 
weathered the storm of abuse without los- 
ing either their shirts or their loyalty to 
America and the democratic system. 

Willkie, whose name will be put in 
nomination by Rep. Charles A. Halleck of 
his native Indiana and seconded by Rep. 
Bruce Barton of New York, claims “about 
70” first-ballot votes. Yet popular polls in 
three weeks have brought him from no- 
where to second, behind Dewey. And last 
week observers were writing that the sur- 
prising dark horse almost overnight had 
snatched votes out of the pockets of Dewey, 
Taft, and other candidates. 

Behind these four stood Hoover, with 
definite but unpredictable strength; 
Bridges, who claims 30-odd votes; Gov- 
ernor James, who will get Pennsylvania’s 
72 on the first ballot; Gannett, who claims 


Feces 


third place behind Dewey and Taft; and 
such favorite sons and dark horses as 
Martin of Massachusetts, MacNider of 
Iowa, Baldwin of Connecticut, Sen. Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas, Senate Minority 
Leader Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
Gov. William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Is- 
land (who endorsed Willkie), and Gov. 
John W. Bricker of Ohio. 


Issues 

The platform upon which the successful 
‘andidate must stand is being whipped 
into shape this week. Fundamentally, it is 
expected to follow along the broad out- 
lines suggested in last February’s report of 
Glenn Frank’s program committee (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 26). 

Frank, however, wrote his platform be- 
fore Denmark and Norway fell. His for- 
eign-policy plank urged “scrupulous neu- 
trality.” His tax plank called for reducing 
higher individual surtax rates. His cost- 
of-government recommendation was a cut 
of 20 per cent, with a balanced budget as 
the goal for 1942. His money plank de- 
manded a return to the gold standard. 

These and other planks will have to be 
altered to conform more closely with con- 
ditions as they are today. Some of them 
probably will have to be angled toward 
conditions as they may be tomorrow. In 
this category is the plank that must domi- 
nate both the conventions and the cam- 
paign: defense and foreign policy. The Re- 
publican army that converged on Philadel- 
phia this week includes every shade of 
thought on this subject—from the open 
interventionism of men like Col. Frank 
Knox, the party’s 1936 Vice Presidential 
nominee, to the cautious isolationism of 


men like Sen. Gerald P. Nye. 
Significance = 


Because they would not risk opposing 
aid to the foes of brute force and dare not 
risk outdoing the President in this direc- 
tion, the Republican platform drafters 
probably will concentrate on defense. It is 
in the field of defense, rather than in that 
of foreign policy, that the New Deal is 
most vulnerable. Here, it is open to the 
criticisrn that it cannot, because of its pre- 


Vandenberg . 
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vious antagonism to business, get the most 
out of the program now being spee:led 
through Congress (see page 33) . It is open 
to the criticism that, because of its tend- 
ency to coddle labor and link defense too 
closely with its social program, it cannot 
operate with maximum efficiency. 

But preparedness is Mr. Roosevelt's 
strongest line of defense. A good many Re- 
publicans might quail at the thought of 
hurling themselves against that line. But 
Willkie thinks there is a weak spot in it. 
Willkie thinks the voters might be con- 
vinced that someone else could carry out 
their defense mandate more economically, 
more quickly, more smoothly. He thinks 
they might reason that if men like Knud- 
sen and Stettinius were needed now, why 
not one of their kind for the top job? 

And last week Joseph N. Pew Jr, 
the powerful king-maker of Republican 
Pennsylvania, who is committed to Goy- 
ernor James for a courtesy vote only, 
was reported by friends to have decided 
Willkie was right. 





Grit 


After Fred Snite Jr. was stricken with 
infantile paralysis in 1936 while on a trip 
around the world, doctors believed the 
husky Chicago youth would be a helpless 
invalid .for life. In the four years that fol- 
lowed, the “Boiler Kid” lived almost con- 
tinuously in an “iron lung” respirator. 

Young Snite never abandoned hope of 
recovery, however, and by last August hiad 
improved so much—he was able to leave 
the respirator several hours a day—that 
he wed 25-year-old Teresa Larkin, his 
sister’s school chum, who had stood by 
him through his long struggle for health. 
And several weeks ago Snite announced 
to an astonished world that he expects to 
become a father in September. 

Last week, capping this saga of grit, it 
was revealed that Snite has begun to 
walk for the first time at Miami Beach, 
Fla.—a few steps at a time, five minutes 
a day at most, leaning on the shoulders 
of two nurses for balance, and wearing 4 
chest respirator. ’ 
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Nation in Arms 
America’s Defense Stepped Up 


After French Sue for Peace 


Upon the outbreak of the European war 
last September, President Roosevelt de- 
clared a limited state of national emergen- 
cy and ordered the home defense program 
speeded up. This week, with events in 
France precipitating the gravest crisis yet 
to the Western Hemisphere, the conflict 
brought the nation close to a full state of 
nat.onal emergency. 

In Washington, it was reported that Mr. 
Roosevelt was ready to take this extreme 
step and call out the National Guard for 
home defense in order that Regular Army 
troops might be rushed to any spot in the 
Americas where they are needed. Justifi- 
cation for such action would be based on 
the Monroe Doctrine, a resolution for im- 
plementing which was passed by the Sen- 
ate 76-0. 

In what was regarded as an opening step 
in this direction, Sen. Claude Pepper of 
Florida, who often has acted as the Ad- 
ministration’s trial-balloon man in the up- 
per chamber, advocated in a speech that 
the President be given seven extraordinary 
powers: wartime authority to (1) prepare 
the national defense, (2) institute univer- 
sal military service, (3) suspend all regu- 
lations and statutes that interfere with de- 
fense preparations, (4) suspend the na- 
tional debt limit, (5) extend credit to any 
foreign nation where it is in the national 
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interest, (6) draft the defense budget and 
tax program, and (7) arrest any aliens 
jeopardizing the defense program. 

The President met the new crucial de- 
velopments abroad by heavily bolstering 
the nation’s two fronts against the dictator 
countries. The program to aid the forces 
fighting the dictators was greatly accel- 
erated, and the gigantic $5,000,000,000 na- 
tional defense drive was given a spurt by 
plans for a Regular Army of 400,000 men, 
a two-ocean navy, and a system of inter- 
American trade cartels aimed at com- 
pelling the totalitarian powers to trade on 
American terms for all commodities in 
the New World (Periscope, June 10). 


The Aid Front 


Mr. Roosevelt froze an estimated $1,- 
000,000,000 in French credits and holdings 
—which included even the liner Normandie 
—to prevent their falling into Hitler’s 
hands. The government permitted Amer- 
ican pilots to fly planes direct from fac- 
tories to Canadian embarkation points, 
thus speeding up deliveries by eliminating 
the necessity of pushing them over the 
border under the Neutrality Act. Vastly 
boosting its own supply potentials, 
Britain took over $500,000,000 in French 
arms contracts, mostly in airplanes, and 
called for all possible warstuffs without 
delay. 

Previously, the President had furnished 
the Anglo-French Purchasing Commission 
with a list of American World War surplus 
arms stocks and revealed that, as a starter, 
$37,600,000 in guns, munitions, and planes 
(including more than 200 attack bombers) 
had been made available. 

Congress quickly behind Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program. The Senate approved 
67-18, the arms trade-in arrangement. It 
received a resolution to turn the nation’s 
auto factories into plane factories for 
Britain. It got another resolution to sus- 
pend both the Johnson Act, which bars 
loans to World War debt defaulters, and 
the Neutrality Act. And it voted $50,- 
000,000 for European war relief. In the 
House, a resolution asked relaxation of the 
law forbidding Americans to enlist in 
foreign armies. 


The Defense Front 
As Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 


Naval Operations, paid a hurried visit to 
Secretary Hull’s office, the State Depart- 
ment announced that it was “keeping 
close watch” on developments which might 
affect French possessions here. Coincident 
with this, Sen. Tom Connally, member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
manded that the United States, im- 
mediately send warships to protect these 
colonies. 

The President signed the $1,821,853,222 
Army Appropriations Bill and the $1,492,- 
542,750 Naval Appropriations Bill. He also 
signed the Vinson Bill authorizing an 11 
per cent increase in naval tonnage as the 
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House received another Vinson measure 
valling for a still further boost of 84 ships 
costing $1,200,000,000. The dual increase 
would provide for a 2,000,000-ton two- 
ocean fleet. A large number of speedy 
armored cruisers of about 25,000 tons, 
based on lessons learned in this war, were 
envisaged. Congress meanwhile, rushed 
the Supplementary Defense Bill, carrying 
$1,706,053,908, and a measure boosting 
the peacetime Army strength from 280,000 
to 400,000. A move gained considerable 
headway to set up immediately the ma- 
chinery to draft the nation’s man power, 
involving the establishment of 6,500 local 
selective draft boards. 

At the same time, the President con- 
ferred with his full Defense Advisory Com- 
mission for the first time and instructed 
Chairman Leland Olds of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission to insure adequate electric 
power for the defense program and guard 
against sabotage, announced the establish- 
ment of a National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, opened Federal facilities to Latin 
America for ships and munitions, prepared 
to put arsenals and shipyards on a three- 
shift, 24-hour-a-day basis, and expedited 
the creation of plants to speed the 50,000- 
airplane program. 


Significance-——— 


The week’s events abroad speeded up our 
defense program and put our foreign policy 
on an hour-to-hour basis. Rapidly crystal- 
lizing sentiment for raising a big Army 
(including mobilization of the Guard) and 
for accelerating the Navy building pro- 
gram underline the growing realization in 
Washington that the totalitarian threat to 
this hemisphere is a very real and im- 
mediate matter of concern. 

The country will now want to be pre- 
pared to move into the European islands 
on this side of the Atlantic at a moment’s 
notice—if it appears that they are in dan- 
ger of offering themselves through Nazi- 
controlled puppet governments at home, 
as bases for hostile operations against any 
of the Americas. 

At the same time, the news from Eu- 
rope had the effect of cutting the ground 
from under those who have been clamor- 
ing for this country to meet the dictators 
on the battlefields of Europe, rather than 
wait for them to challenge our interests 


at home. The fact that headlines told 
of French surrender before planes 
which were being speeded to them 


could even cross the Atlantic raises the 
question whether it will be possible for 
long to fight the totalitarian states at 
a distance. 

Even more important now is the ques- 
tion of whether these planes may not be 
needed in this hemisphere. For de- 
spite all the flood of oratory and ap- 
propriations, the United States will not 
be in a position for some months to back 
up Mr. Roosevelt’s Charlottesville speech 
with steel. 
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Soldiers at Fort Lewis, Wash., taking to assault boats... 





...tocross a lake in modern war games 


Marooned Americans 


Hanging on despite repeated State De- 
partment warnings to get out before real 
war started, 63,235 Americans’ still re- 
mained in Europe on Jan. 1, out of a to- 
tal of 85,000 there before hostilities opened 
last September. This week, only about 
10,000 were left, 4,000 in the British Isles 
and Ireland and 6,000 in France, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries. 

The others either were already back or 
were flocking home. From Galway, Eire, 
the United States liner Washington 
steamed away with 850 nationals col- 
lected from the British Isles and Ireland 
(mostly women and children) and 937 
picked up at Lisbon, Portugal, and Bor- 
deaux, France. En route up the Portuguese 
coast to Galway, the Washington was 
halted by a German submarine, which, 
mistaking the ship’s nationality, gave and 
then withdrew (after ten frantic min- 
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utes) an ultimatum for passengers and 
crew to quit ship preparatory to tor 
pedoing. 





From Genoa, Italy, the American Ex- 
port liner Exochorda sailed with 250 
Americans, 50 of them from Egypt; from 
Near East ports, the Excalibur of the same 
line was scheduled to depart with 125 out 
of 575 stranded nationals; in Bucharest, 
Rumania, 30 marooned Americans learned 
that only ten berths were left on a vessel 
leaving from Basra, on the Persian Gulf, 
for San Francisco; in Athens, 65 citizens 
prepared to sail this week; in Alexandria, 
Egypt, where 300 Americans were told 
that bookings were filled up for two weeks, 
a United States ship was expected to em- 
bark 120 via Suez. 

Galway reports stated that the Man- 
hattan, which brought home 1,907 refugee: 
June 10, would return to Europe to re 
patriate some of the 4,000 nationals who 
fled from Paris. 
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Congress Week 


Faced with the necessity of accelerat- 
ing defense moves as a result of develop- 
ments in Europe (see page 33), Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress this week 
abandoned their last-ditch fight to force 
adjournment by June 22. 

Buckling down to business, the Senate 
on Saturday passed the House-approved 
$1,224,791,357 Relief Bill and its Finance 
Committee reported out a $1,007,000,000 
Special Tax Bill to meet the first year’s 
costs of the national defense program. 

The upper house inserted provisions in 
the relief measure to train 300,000 CCC 
boys in nonmilitary techniques and to 
send $50,000,000 to Europe for civilian 
war relief. As returned to the House for 
agreement, the Relief Bill also includes 
a clause to make available an extra $100.- 
000,000 for the removal of surplus farm 
products. The largest single item in the 
measure —$975,650,000 for the WPA— 
stands unchanged as adopted by the House. 

The House-approved Tax Bill, raising 
the national debt limit from $45,000,000,- 
000 to $49,000,000,000 and carrying stiffer 
personal and corporate income levies, was 
slated for quick passage in the Senate 
this week. Its Finance Committee made 
changes in the tobacco, amusement, and 
gasoline sections, which would net about 
$3,000,000 more than the House version. 
Outstanding among its features is an econ- 
omy provision, fathered by Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, ordering the President 
to slash all non-defense and non-fixed 
charges in the fiscal year 1941 by at least 
10 per cent. 

Meanwhile the House voted, 330 to 42, 
for the immediate deportation of Harry 
Bridges, Pacific Coast CIO leader, to his 
native Australia, stirring demands for sim- 
ilar action in the Senate. 





Blitzkrieg in China 
Tokyo Begins Nazi-Style War; 
Irks U.S but Soothes Britain 


In less than ten months Hitler’s armies 
have overrun Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
France. By contrast, it will be three years 
on July 7 since Japan started its war 
against China. 

To speed up their long and costly con- 
flict, the Japanese last week tried Nazi 
blitzkrieg tactics, sending over waves of 
bombers to break Chinese resistance in 
Hupeh Province. On June 11 the Nip- 
ponese used these tactics in taking Ichang, 
a port 300 miles down the Yangtze from 
Chungking, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s provisional capital. That gave them 
control of a 900-mile stretch of the Yang- 
tze from the great gorges to the Shanghai 
estuary and cut off Chungking’s water 


communications with the rich Hunan 
Province. The Chinese had been getting 
much of their supplies from Hunan. 

At the same time, bombs rained down 
on Chungking for three successive days. 
The worst raid was on June 12, when 154 
planes in four squadrons dropped from 800 
to 900 demolition bombs in 23 minutes. 
They wiped out two-thirds of the old city, 
caused an estimated 1,500 casualties, did 
$11,000 worth of damage to American 
Methodist Mission buildings, and made a 
shambles of the Soviet Embassy. Ameri- 
can missionaries called it the most devas- 
tating air raid of the war and probably 
one of the worst in history. 

In Washington next day, where efforts 
at a truce with Japan are encountering 
coolness, Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
“wholeheartedly” condemned the bomb- 
ings, and the following day Joseph C. 
Grew, American Ambassador, protested to 
Hachiro Arita, Japanese Foreign Minister. 
However, Arita had meanwhile warned 
foreign diplomats to move their nationals 
at Chungking to a safety zone on the 
Yangtze’s south bank. 


Diplomacy 

The Far East likewise saw action on the 
diplomatic front. On the day of the big 
Chungking raid, Sir Robert Leslie Craigie, 
British Ambassador, and Masayuki Tani, 
Japan’s Vice Foreign Minister, reached an 
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The Bund reopened in New Jersey 


agreement on “outstanding points” in the 
Tientsin dispute which had caused a block- 
ade of the British and French concessions 
ever since June 14 last year. It was de- 
cided that about $400,000 of the $12,000,- 
000 Chinese silver reserve in the conces- 
sions, which the Japanese had wanted to 
get, should be used for Chinese relief and 
the rest kept for a final settlement. 

The same day Thailand (Siam) signed 
nonaggression pacts with Japan, Britain, 
and France which London hailed as “in- 
troducing a further element of stability in 
Southeastern Asia.” Thailand occupies a 
strategic position between French Indo- 
China and British Burma and Malaya— 
Britain’s vital Singapore naval base is at 
the tip of the Malay Peninsula. 





The Bunders Resume 


Hitler’s successes last week moved Nazis 
in America to boastfulness. Police moved 
two Nazis to jail. Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze 
of New York, successor to Fritz Kuhn, 
jailed Fiihrer of the German-American 
Bund, and Gustav J. Elmer of Hoboken, 
N. J., secretary-treasurer of the Bund, were 
arrested by Pennsylvania State Police at 
Reading and held two days for questioning. 

Meanwhile, unimpressed by America’s 
vigilance against foreien-organized groups, 
August Klapprott reopened the Nazi Camp 
Nordland at Andover, N. J. Speaking from 
a stand bedecked with the Stars and 
Stripes and the symbol of Hitler’s Elite 
Guard (see cut), the local Fiihrer ridi- 
culed the idea the Bund was a Fifth Col- 
umn organization. And in Chicago, Otto 
Edwards told a German-American Bund 
audience of 100 persons at the Haus Vater- 
land Club that “we are entering a new 
world era, and in this era the German peo- 
ple are led by a great man who is carrying 
out the promises he made to them years 


The most publicized incident was the 
report of an interview given by Baron Ed- 
gar von Spiegel, German Consul General 
at New Orleans, to a New Orleans States 
reporter, who quoted him as follows: “My 
country will not forget that when she was 
fighting bitterly for her very life, the Unit- 
ed States gave every material aid to her 
enemies.” In Baton Rouge Gov. Sam 
Houston Jones asked Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull to investigate Spiegel’s actions. 





Nation’s ‘Temperature 


As France weakened before the German 
juggernaut this week, the battle at home 
between isolationists and interventionists 
waxed hotter. 

Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Dem- 
ocrat, threatened to “break” with his party 
“if it is going to be a war party.” And 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, after confer- 
ring with Wheeler and Sen. Bennett C. 
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Clark, warned in a nationwide radio ad- 
dress—his second in a month—that “we 
cannot continue for long to follow the 
course our government has taken without 
becoming involved in war with Germany.” 

On Sunday night, Sen. Key Pittman of 
Nevada, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, advised Lindbergh 
to “cease efforts to create unfounded war 
fear and lack of confidence in our gov- 
ernment.” 

Next day, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson flatly 
charged in his syndicated newspaper col- 
umn that “Mr. Roosevelt is exercising no 
effort whatever to keep us out of war.” 

“For God’s sake,” Johnson cried, “let’s 
keep out—at least long‘ enough to get 
ready to get in.” 

The controversy cut sharply across 
party lines. Col. Frank Knox’s Chicago 
Daily News declared in a double-column 
page 1 editorial that “the American peo- 
ple, not forgetting their heritage come 
down from the battlefields whereon our 
liberties were won, will, with one accord, 
lift up their hearts and voices with the 
President of the United States as he prays 
to Almighty God for ‘those beyond the 
seas who are maintaining with magnificent 
valor their battle for freedom’.” The last 
paragraph of the ringing editorial—“This 
is the kind of leadership the hour de- 
mands!” — made many persons wonder 
whether the Republican Knox was declar- 
ing for a Roosevelt third term. 

There was no doubt where The Detroit 
Free Press stood. In a long editorial, re- 
produced in other newspapers as a paid 
advertisement, it charged there was more 
politics than patriotism in some of Wash- 
ington’s activities. “And reason, sound un- 
derstanding freed of all theatricalism,” said 
The Free Press, “dictates that it is our duty 
to keep out of other people’s wars.” 

Meanwhile, William Allen White’s Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies continued its work. On Monday, 
the Kansas editor, in a telegram to all 
local committees,implored: “We need more 
energy and wisdom than ever in this fight 
to defend America by aiding the Allies 
. . « We stand firm; we shall fight on for 
democratic liberties . . .” 

In New York meanwhile, President 
James Bryant Conant of Harvard endorsed 
the move for compulsory military service, 
and the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, president 
of Fordham University, declared that, if 
the times required it, the famous Catholic 
university would establish a students’ army 
and “turn our campus into an armed 
camp.” 

In Georgia, plain citizens took matters 
into their own hands. At Rome, a bronze 
replica of the famous Capitoline wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus—a gift 
eleven years ago of the Governor of Rome, 
Italy—was removed and stored away. In 
Atlanta, police found hanging from a tele- 
phone pole an effigy of Adolf Hitler, re- 
plete with grinning death’s head. 


Week in the Nation 


No Trumps: Bridge is a popular pas- 
time in the rarefied purlieus of Ridgefield, 
Conn.; President Roosevelt is distinctly 
unpopular. Citizens were therefore dum- 
founded last week when Ely Culbertson, 
the pasteboard master, announced for 
Connecticut Representative-at-Large on 
the Democratic ticket and said his 
platform was made up of nine _let- 
ters: R-O-O-S-E-V-E-L-T. 


Pouitics: Ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, long one of the most rabid op- 
ponents of the New Deal in the Demo- 
cratic South, last week announced his 
candidacy for another term in the State 
“T shall cooperate,” he 


House at Atlanta. 
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... other Georgians banished Romulus and Remus, Italy’s gift 









said, “with the national Administration, 
wherever the interests of my state and 
my country are involved.” Talmadge is 
the first ex-governor ever to seek a third 
term in Georgia. 









Campaicn: The Senate Campaign Ex. 
penditures Investigating Committee issued 
a preliminary report last week on the dis. 
bursal of funds in the current political 
races. Chairman Guy M. Gillette of Iowa 
exonerated Republican candidates, notably 
Thomas E. Dewey, of spending excessive 
sums in Maryland, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio. He said he found evidences of 
vote buying in West Virginia and viola- 
tions of WPA regulations in New Jersey, 

















Conression: Col. Charles P. Echols, a 
West Point professor for 36 years before 
his retirement in 1931, was robbed and 
beaten to death back of the New York 
Public Library in the early hours of May 
21. Last week, Patrick J. (Little Irish) 
Early, 31, was picked up in Columbia City, 
Ind., and, police said, admitted a part in 
the crime. He was brought back to New 
York City, where he was charged with 
suspicion of homicide. 
















































Grm Reaper: The State of Mississippi 
last week placed an order with the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. for a portable elec- 
tric chair which will be moved from county 
jail to county jail, as required. 


Tassies: If a cat may look at a king, 
how will it fare with a dictator? The West- 
chester Cat Club took a gloomy view of 
this prospect at Scarsdale, N.Y., last 
week when it took steps to safeguard fe- 
line lives in the event of an invasion of 
the United States. A committee was named 
to draw up plans for the evacuation of cats 
to safety zones and the establishment of 
feline registries and first-aid stations in 
case of air raids, 
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AMA exhibits: apparatus for electrically studying brain tumors, and instruments on parade 











SCIENCE 





AMA Parley: ‘Streamlined’ Births Condemned; 


In the greatest city of the world, now 
holding the most remarkable World’s Fair 
that has ever been constructed, will assem- 
ble what has come to be the largest and 
most important medical convention. 


This collection of superlatives announc- 
ing the American Medical Association’s 
June meeting in New York appeared six 
weeks ago in the organization’s journal, 
and last week the actual event justified the 
language. An estimated 20,000 persons (in- 
cluding 12,000 doctors and 8,000 wives, 
nurses, and assistants) swarmed to the 
9Ilst annual gathering and spent about 
$3,000,000 during their stay.* Scientific 
sessions were held in four large hotels, and 
medical, technical, and commercial ex- 
hibits occupied four floors of the vast 
Grand Central Palace. At the close of 
the convention, the 400 American phar- 
maceutical and medical supply houses 
exhibiting products voted to rush 10 
tons of vitamins, hormones, foods, drugs, 
instruments, and other medical essen- 
tials valued at $500,000 (some so new 
they have not yet been placed on the 
market) overseas on the first boat for 
use of the Allied wounded. 

Convention news came mainly from 
these exhibits, the sessions of the House of 








*Cities for future conventions were selected 
at the New York meeting: 1941—Cleveland; 
1942—Atlantic City; 1943—San Francisco. 


| Weather Found Health Factor; M-Day Aid Pledged 


Delegates—molders of the policies of 
American medicine—and papers on re- 
search progress. 

The last time the AMA met in New 
York was in 1917, and the 5,000 physicians 
attending argued the question: How could 
they best serve the United States in the 
World War? By the end of that conflict 
about 50,000 doctors had seen military 
service, and at last week’s convention the 
House of Delegates again discussed plans 
for medical organization in case of another 
M-day. 

The profession’s lawmaking body placed 
the resources and skill of about 117,000 
members at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for purposes of national defense. The 
incoming president, Dr. Nathan B. Van 
Etten of New York (who replaced Dr. 
Rock Sleyster of Wauwatosa, Wis., retir- 
ing AMA leader), welcomed the presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. Frank H. Lahey, head 
of Boston’s Lahey Clinic, and urged a 
step that has been considered by his 
group ever since 1875; addition to the 
Cabinet of a Secretary of Health to help 
bring “the good offices of the government 
into concert with the ideals of [our] plat- 
form.” 

Apropos of relations between the gov- 
ernment and organized medicine, the asso- 
ciation qualifiedly approved pending legis- 
lation to spend $10,000,000 for 50 small 
hospitals located in needy regions (NEws- 














































Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


WEEK, Jan. 1) but again indicated deter- 
mination to fight a Department of Justice 
indictment accusing it of restricting trade 
and violating antitrust laws by curbing a 
Washington medical cooperative that did 
not have official approval (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 7, 1939). The AMA last week plead- 
ed not guilty to these charges and pre- 
pared to “secure complete acquittal.” 


SHOW WINDOWS OF PROGRESS 

Hundreds of visiting physicians who 
were examining 465 exhibits paid no at- 
tention to what they thought was a bit 
of facetiousness when a_ stenographer 
shouted: “Is there a doctor in the house?” 
Two physicians finally answered the re- 
peated call, however, and found that a 
worker had been stunned by a piece of 
falling apparatus but was uninjured. This 
interlude provided only a temporary dis- 
traction from the tremendous array of ex- 
hibits, including models of faces to illus- 
trate advances in plastic surgery, demon- 
strations of fracture-healing treatments, 
and an “electric brain” that can determine 
whether a patient is mentally ill and de- 
tect and locate brain tumors. 

One of the most important exhibits 
demonstrated a method of cleansing germ- 
ridden blood with ultraviolet light. That 
the health-giving rays kill bacteria is well 
known, but many doctors have failed in 
attempts to apply the beams to contami- 
nated blood because the body’s circulation 
prevents germs from “staying put” to be 
killed by the invisible radiations. But 
Emmet K. Knott, a Seattle physicist, and 
Dr. L. A. Edblom of Eugene, Ore., found 
that a small sample of blood which was 
extracted from a patient, exposed to ultra- 
violet rays for nine to fourteen seconds, 
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and returned to the body would effect 
germ destruction in the entire blood 
stream. 

The method was first tried on animals 
and then on hopeless victims of blood 
poisoning. Why it works is still a mystery. 
Some doctors believe the irradiated blood 
sample gives out secondary ultraviolet 
beams of its own inside the body; others 
held that the rays stimulate the blood into 
producing vitamin C. 


REPORTS OF RESEARCH 
The following papers were among the 
most interesting read at the convention: 


‘STREAMLINED’ Lasor: Many doctors 
have warned of the possible dangers of 
drugging mothers into a state of “twilight 
sleep” to ease the pangs of childbirth, and 
Dr. J. A. Sharkey of Philadelphia em- 
phasized the risks of another aid in de- 
liveries—the use of pituitary-gland hor- 
mones to stimulate muscular contractions 
and hasten the normal process of birth. 
The secretions of this gland, which is 
located in a bony pocket at the base of 
the brain, are so potent that one part in 
several billion parts of solution may be 
effective, but the strain of speeding up 
labor can end fatally, especially if the 
mother has a weak heart or is susceptible 
to energy-depleting infections. 

Dr. Joseph B. DeLee of Chicago, speak- 
ing on the same subject, was even more 
outspoken: “There is an increasing demand 
among American women for ‘streamlined 
labor’ . . . I have learned that a stream- 
lined labor can be as safe as a streamlined 
parachute.” 


Buamine THE Weatuer: Dr. William 
F. Petersen, University of [Illinois pa- 
thologist, and Dr. H. H. Reese of the 
University of Wisconsin reported on the 
weather as a factor in mental disease. They 
pointed out that patients who alternate 
between spells of extreme activity and 
sluggish despair—so-called manic-depres- 
sives—usually have attacks in the sum- 
mer and autumn. Also, schizophrenics, who 
suffer from a “split personality,” are most 
often stricken in the spring. Similar effects 
on a small scale may account for the 
dumps people sink into on a rainy day 
or the lift they get from sunny weather, 
and one cure for the “weather blues” may 
be provided by an efficient air-condition- 
ing system. 


‘Sutra’ Soap: Use of a powdered form 
of the new pneumonia-curbing sulfanil- 
amide derivative known as sulfathiazol 
(Newsweek, April 15) in bath soap to 
treat the skin disease impetigo was re- 
ported by Drs. G. L. Carroll, L. C. Kap- 
pel, and Bransford Lewis, all of St. Louis. 
Like athlete’s foot, this contagious, germ- 
caused ailment is often spread in school 
locker rooms. It usually starts with red 
spots on the face which later turn into 
blisters and is sometimes called football 


itch. The physicians reported that the 
sulfathiazol soap had completely wiped out 
an impetigo outbreak in a nursery. 

In another paper on sulfanilamide and 
other related drugs, Drs. W. E. Herrell and 
A. E. Brown of the Mayo Clinic announced 
that the substances had almost doubled 
the recovery rate from often-fatal blood 
poisoning. Of 52 patients not given the 
drugs, about 64 per cent died, while among 
103 treated sufferers the death rate sank 
to 40°per cent. 


App_es For Wounps: That apples bene- 
fit human health by supplying food for 
digestion-aiding ‘bacteria in the intestines 
was indicated by a New York chemist two 
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Dr. Lahey, AMA president-elect 


months ago (Newsweek, April 22). The 
microorganisms consume pectin, the apple 
extract that housewives use to make 
jams and jellies, and Dr. James E. M. 
Thomson of Lincoln, Neb., revealed an in- 
teresting medical application: gauze sat- 
urated with a 2 per cent solution of pec- 
tin in water is an excellent treatment for 
wounds. Pectin won’t kill germs—it is not 
antiseptic—but it speeds healing in wounds 
that do not penetrate deeply. 


Orner Papers: A form of headache so 
severe that most of its victims attempt 
suicide may be speedily relieved by doses 
of histamine, according to Dr. Bayard T. 
Horton of the Mayo Clinic whose work 
with the substance has greatly advanced 
medical knowledge (Newsweek, Aug. 21, 
1939; June 17, 1940) ... Dr. T. D. Spies 
of Cincinnati and Drs. D. P. Hightower 
and L. H. Hubbard of Birmingham an- 
nounced remarkable results from treating 
pellagra and other diseases with recently 
discovered vitamins such as B-1, K, and 
B-6. They have helped 1,500 persons with- 
out a death, while an estimated 810 of 
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these cases would have died about five 
years ago when the vitamins were not yet 
in clinical use. 





Radium vs. Birthmarks 


The AMA’s mammoth convention 
brought many other medical groups into 
New York City and New Jersey last week 
to hold smaller meetings. Some repre. 
sentative papers: 


{ At sessions of the American Academy of 
Tuberculosis Physicians in New York, 
Dr. H. J. Corper of the National Jewish 
Hospital in Denver reported the isolation 
of an anti-tuberculosis substance—from 
the tuberculosis germ itself. Injections of 
this immunizing factor protected guinea 
pigs against 100,000 fatal doses of the hac. 
teria for three years, but Dr. Corper is 
conducting further experiments before the 
beneficial germ extract receives large-scale 
trials on human beings. 


{ Radium is the most valuable weapon in 
treating birthmarks—which are tumors 
composed of blood-vessel or lymph-gland 
cells. This statement was made at a Man- 
hattan meeting of the American Radium 
Society by Drs. F. E. Simpson, J. E. Breed, 
and J. S. Thompson of Chicago, who 
reached their conclusion after a study of 
other methods, including applications of in- 
tense heat or cold, X-rays, and injections 
with boiling water. But they warned that 
although radium was painless and effective, 
improper use might lead to ulcers and 
other upsets months or even years after 
treatment . . . Dr. Milton Friedman of 
New York University told how tin 
platinum “seeds” containing radon (a 
radium-emanation gas), implanted in 
birthmarks for a week, would cause tumors 
to shrink. 


* Dr. Irvin Abell of Louisville, Ky., 1938 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, told doctors at an Atlantic City 
meeting of the American Gastro-Entero- 
logical Association that about 25 per cent 
of stomach-cancer victims, if the disease is 
spotted early, “can live long and comiort- 
ably” after their stomachs have been er- 
tirely removed. The intestines are capable 
of taking over digestive duties, providing 
the patient eats smaller but more frequent 
meals, 


{ Mothers who set the alarm clock for 
5 or 6 a.m. to feed their babies are causing 
themselves unnecessary trouble as far as 
Dr. J. Paulonis of Brooklyn is concerned. 
Speaking at a joint New York meeting of 
the American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions and the Certified Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of America, he an- 
nounced that a newly born infant should 
be trained to expect its first meal at 8 a.m. 
After that, so the doctor says, the baby 
won’t wake up with the dawn, crying for 
food. 
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p Here in America, any boy has a chance 
to grow up to be President. That’s as 
American as his right to vote. 

He doesn’t have to have noted ancestors, 
or a father who was President before him. 


He needn’t be a politician to qualify. 

But a President-to-be does need one thing. 

In public assembly, before his equals, he 
must demonstrate his ‘‘hoss sense’’ ability 
to understand and deal with American prob- 
lems. He must convince millions of voters 
that he is worthy of their confidence. 

In this week’s Saturday Evening Post, 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING p ) \ 


a possible President —Wendell L. Willkie— 
lays his platform before the nation. 

Why in the Post? Because America has 
made the Post a great public assembly. Mil- 
lions habitually go there to learn more 
about the nation’s leaders and listen to their 
views. 

Pick up this week’s Post. In its articles, 
its stories, its pictures—even in its adver- 
tisements—you’ll find it as American as a 
bang-up keynote speech, or the Washington 
monument—as American as every boy’s 
dream that some day he may be President. 
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A slight exaggeration 
... of that Sky Chief feeling! 


YES, there #s a difference in Shy Chief gasoline. You'll feel 
it the moment you press the accelerator. You'll enjoy it 
more when you take your first hill. 

Here is smooth, eager, quiet power... instantly re- 
sponsive to your will. SdyQWef volatilizes instantly for 
alert starts and flying take-offs, Its extremely high anti- 
knock gives effortless performance on hills. 


Don’t wait. Try Sky Chef. It costs no more than other 
premium gasolines ...a luxury gasoline for those who 
want the best. Get it at Texaco Dealers. 


TEXACO DEALERS 


This message is published in behalf of more than 45,000 independent Texaco Dealers by The Texas Company 
, » » » 

Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment — Every 

Wed. Night—Columbia Network —9-00 E D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:C0 C. D.T., 7:00 C. S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


Treat yourself to the luxury 
of Sky Chief—it’s cheap now 


It’s a startling fact that you can en- 
joy Sky Chief’s amazingly fine per- 
formance for /ess than you paid for 
regular gasolines a generation ago. 
Sky Chief, surprisingly economical, 
gives you true luxury driving at a 
price every motorist can afford!. 


Copyright 1940, by The Texas Company 
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RADIO 


60 Mikes for Politics: 
) Three Big Networks Are Ready 
j for National Conventions 





© fver since the political conventions of 
F 1924, radio has had a ringside seat at the 
| greatest of American shows. Next Monday, 
© when the Republicans forgather in Phila- 
© delphia, will be no exception: the networks 
F, will spotlight national politics, while the 
) war in Europe, barring highly sensational 
developments, is slated for a back seat. 
Radio has ended the days when state 
© chairmen fainted from the exertion of try- 
\ ing to make themselves heard from the 
: floor. Next week at Philadelphia (begin- 
i ning June 24) and next month in Chicago 
) (beginning July 15) no fewer than 60 
) microphones—installed jointly by Nation- 
Sal, Columbia, and Mutual—will feed the 
voices of those on platform and floor alike 
}to a giant public-address system as well 
Sas to networks, newsreels, and television 
§ lines. Beside the chairman will sit an en- 
}gineer controlling these mikes with a gi- 
") vantic organ-like keyboard. And, in addi- 
ition to this cooperative installation, each 
network is to have its own facilities*. 
Mutual plans the most extensive cover- 
age. Every minute the Republican con- 
vention is in session its wires from Phila- 
delphia will be buzzing. Each affiliated sta- 
tion has its choice of what to take and 
what to ignore, but coverage will go on all 
the time. To cut repetition to a minimum, 
announcers stationed at points around the 
auditorium are to be equipped with head- 
}phones plugged in on the incessant flow 
of talk. They will be cued by Dave Dris- 
‘coll, director of Mutual’s gigantic show, 
>from a desk in the Mutual booth, which is 
 mounted—like those of NBC and CBS— 
Hon stilts at the back of the stage. 
Driscoll will act as city editor of the 
» Mutual operation, having at his finger- 
Htips a studio backstage—equipped with 
microphones built into symbolic elephants 
bfor the Republicans (donkeys for the Dem- 
ocrats next month) —and at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, convention headquarters. 
Mutual’s cast of commentators will include 
Gabriel Heatter, Fulton Lewis Jr., Quin 
Ryan, and Arthur Sears Henning. 

CBS and NBC plan a more streamlined 
presentation because of heavier time com- 
mitments and European schedules. Then, 
too, their contracts enable them to call the 
turn for their networks; they are under no 
ompulsion to furnish complete coverage 
our after hour. The setups, however, are 
to be similar to Mutual’s: announcers on 
he floor, studios backstage, a booth on the 
stage, and facilities at the Bellevue-Strat- 
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The cost of the convention setups—impos- 
sible to estimate in advance—will be recov- 
red by the sale of time to campaign speakers 
titer the Democratic conclave is over. 

















ford. Abe Schechter, NBC’s news director, 
will supervise operations for both the Red 
and Blue networks (which are to function 
as a unit on actual convention broad- 
casts); Paul White will direct Columbia’s 
force. In addition to the microphones scat- 
tered throughout the hall, announcers for 
all three companies will tote small ultra- 
short-wave transmitters around the audi- 


torium in search of interesting inter- 
views. 
Commentators for CBS will include 


Elmer Davis, Bob Trout, Albert Warner, 
Bill Henry, and Paul Sullivan; for NBC, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Earl Godwin, H. R. 
Baukhage, Raymond Clapper, and Mark 
Sullivan. 





New FCC Barrage 


The seven members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are appointed by 
the President, subject to the approval of 
the Senate, for terms of seven years. Last 
week, one of them—Thad H. Brown— 
faced a barrage of hostile questions re- 
garding his fitness for reappointment. 
Many of these queries, posed by members 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, concerned the two-year delay of a 
report on monopolistic practices in radio 
by a three-man FCC committee of which 
Brown is chairman. Providentially, the 
1,300-page document appeared the same 
day Brown was on the carpet. 

The report charged the National Broad- 
casting Co. and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System with monopolistic practices in 
their network operations (Mutual was 
pointedly excluded because it is an asso- 
ciation of independent stations without 
strong contracts governing operation of 
each individual outlet and binding it to 
the network) . 

Specifically, the committee’s report 
complained that 350 of the 660 standard 
broadcasting stations in the country in 
1938 were on major networks and that 
NBC and CBS, exclusive of the stations 
under contract to them, pulled down near- 
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Mutual’s symbolic mikes for the political conventions 


ly half ($9,277,352) of the entire net op- 
erating income of the industry the same 
year; that NBC and CBS contracts which 
prohibit an outlet station from accepting 
programs from another network and re- 
quire it to accept all commercial broad- 
casts of the parent station are contrary to 
the public interest; that the big networks’ 
policy of placing talent under exclusive 
contract restricts the scope of independent 
competitors. 

“The inescapable conclusion,” said the 
report, “[{is] that National and Columbia, 
directed by a few men, hold a powerful in- 
fluence over the public domain of the air 
and measurably control radio communica- 
tion to the people . . . such a condition is 
not thought by the committee to be in the 
public interest and presents inherent dan- 
ger to the welfare of a country where dem- 
ocratic processes prevail.” 

While the FCC itself is not bound to 
accept the report or to act upon it, its 
strong language fairly compels action at a 
later date—probably regulations regarding 
contracts between networks and independ- 
ently owned stations. 








ART 


Oil of Peppery Titled Midget 
Highlight of Allied Art Show 





But for Anthony Van Dyck, the great 
Flemish painter, the fantastic career of Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson, the English dwarf, would 
be lost in dusty archives. Geoffrey, who 
measured 18 inches when he was 9 years 
old, remained that way until he was 30, 
and then resumed growing until he had 
reached a maximum of 45 inches, attained 
fame at a dinner given for Charles I and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

A large pie was brought to the table and 
out popped the dwarf, to the delight of 
the Queen, who promptly adopted him. 
Thus began a series of adventures that 
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Flatbush heroes: Joe Medwick... 


caused Geoffrey to be imprisoned on three 
occasions—by French troops, by Turkish 
pirates, and by English agitators who ac- 
cused him of complicity in “The Popish 
Plot.” The little fellow fought two duels, 
one with a turkey cock and one with a 
man who contemptuously brought a squirt 
gun into the fray. Insisting on real weap- 
ons, Geoffrey, mounted on a horse, shot his 
adversary dead. 

Van Dyck insured Geoffrey’s post- 
humous glory by painting him, a debonair 
little figure with long blond curls, red 
doublet, and buff boots, posed beside the 
Queen. One of these opulent canvases, 
part of the William Randolph Hearst col- 
lection and usually inaccessible to the pub- 
lic, was inspected by big crowds last week 
when “Allied Art for Allied Aid” presented 
a superb collection of paintings at the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York, the pro- 
ceeds (at 25 cents admittance) going to 
the Red Cross War Relief Fund. Malvina 
Hoffman was chairman of the committee 
of patronesses, whose membership included 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Miss Helen Clay Frick, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Lamont, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Watson, and Mrs. S. Sloan Colt. 

Scheduled to remain open until June 29, 
the exhibit is providing New Yorkers and 
visitors with a matchless opportunity to see 
twenty masterpieces belonging to private 
collections such as those of J. P. Morgan 
and Dr. David M. Levy. 

In a special sanctuary of their own are 
Rembrandt’s “Aristotle Before the Bust of 
Homer” and Vermeer’s “Lady Writing.” 
Vermeer enthusiasts, flocking to the dazz- 
ling painting, were busy pointing out 
that of 40 extant works of the master, 
thirteen are now permanently in the 
United States. 


SPORTS 


The Amazing Mr. MacPhail: 
Medwick Capture Latest Feat 
to Set Flatbush Agog 


In January 1919, Capt. Leland Stanford 
(Larry) MacPhail of the 114th Field Ar- 
tillery and seven devil-may-care conspira- 
.ors stationed at Tuntange, Luxembourg, 
slipped past guards in Amerongen, Holland, 
in an attempt to kidnap the Kaiser. Posing 
as journalistic investigators, they actually 
got inside his castle, and MacPhail man- 
aged to pocket a souvenir (the Kaiser’s 
ash tray with a sculptured figure of a po- 
lice dog puffing on a pipe) before the plot 
was frustrated. 

Last week the same Larry MacPhail suc- 
cessfully put over baseball’s biggest kid- 
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..- Manager Lippy Leo Durocher... 


napping job in years. Three days before 
June 15—the final date on which major- 
league teams may trade with each other— 
the Brooklyn president lifted Joe Medwick 
from the St. Louis Cardinals and brought 
him to the Dodgers. 

The kidnapping of Medwick was strictly 
on the up and up, of course. MacPhail 
gave the Cards a reward of cash (widely 
estimated at from $100,000 to $250,000) 
plus four players (Ernie Koy, Carl Doyle, 
Sam Nahem, and Bert Haas). The Cards 
threw in Curt Davis, the pitcher who won 
22 games a year ago but had nothing but 
four defeats to show for his efforts in 1940. 

Flatbush fans hailed the acquisition of 
the slugging Medwick as the most im- 
portant baseball deal ever, save perhaps 
the transfer of Babe Ruth from the Boston 
Red Sox to the New York Yankees in 
1919. On paper the presence of Medwick 
in the Brooklyn line-up moved the Dod- 


gers from a pennant possibility to the pen- 
nant probability, ahead of Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn’s infield of Dolph Camilli (first 
base), Pete Coscarart (second base), 
Cookie Lavagetto (third base), and Man. 
ager Lippy Leo Durocher or Pee Wee 
Reese (at shortstop) had rated tops in the 
National League, but the outfield lacked 
punch. Medwick, plus Dixie Walker and 
Joe Vosmik, would form an outfield three. 
some of real power. 

The reasons why the Cards agreed to part 
with their 28-year-old prize star were (1) 
he was dissatisfied with his salary of $18,- 
000 and not overexerting himself, batting 
a temperate .304; (2) the team, off to a 
floppy start, abandoned serious hopes of 
winning the pennant this year; (3) scant 
attendance had brought about a pressing 
need for money. 

Medwick, who abhors one of his nick- 
names (Ducky Wucky) and _ considers 
another more appropriate (Muscles) , be- 
gan his Dodger career auspiciously against 
the Cincinnati Reds June 14, while a wild- 
ly shrieking Ladies’ Day crowd yelped 
hilarious approval in high C. Touching 
third base in transit from left field to the 
dugout and vice versa, a pet superstition 
throughout his career, he batted home 
the second run in a 2-0 victory and next 
day walloped two hits in three official trips 
to the plate. 

That Medwick will recapture at least 
some of the form he flashed in 1937 when 
he was voted the league’s outstanding 
player seems quite likely. At least, he will 
be in there doing his best, for Manager 
Durocher has long been one of his best 
pals and a share of the World Series spoils 
lies temptingly within reach. 

The capture of Medwick was but one 
more example bearing out MacPhail’s rep- 
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night ball (he introduced it when he 
was in Cincinnati in 1935) is constantly 
on the move. Some of his ideas, such as 
hiring Babe Ruth to coach Brooklyn, 
turned out sour and prompted sports 
writers to dub him “Larry MacPhailure.” 
But mostly his showmanship has won fans 
and influenced his players to hustle. 

Frequently MacPhail forks up a special 
bonus for some batter who drove in a vital 
run or for a pitcher who turned in a hot 
performance. He gave Tex Carleton $500 
for that no-hitter last April. 

Pitcher Paul Derringer, reminiscing on 
MacPhail’s days in Cincinnati, recalls the 
bonus plan with pardonable satisfaction. 
One day, so the legend goes, Derringer had 
failed to slide home, for which omission 
MacPhail slapped on a fine of $250. 

“Why, I was out by 20 feet!” wailed 
Derringer in the clubhouse offices. “I didn’t 
want to risk getting hurt.” 

MacPhail’s reply was unprintable. It got 
under Derringer’s skin. He picked up an 
inkwell, let it fly at his boss, and grazed 
a MacPhail ear. 

Gasping astonishment, MacPhail said: 
“Why, Paul! You might have killed me 
with that thing!” 

“That’s what I was a-tryin’ to do!” Der- 
ringer snorted. 

“OK,” said MacPhail, wiping his brow. 
He buzzed his secretary and drew a check. 
“Here’s $750—$250 to offset the fine and a 
$500 bonus for missing me!” 

Before MacPhail broke into baseball by 
purchasing the Columbus franchise in 1931 
and selling it a month later at a profit to 
the St. Louis Cardinals, he picked up a 
varied assortment of experiences as first 
baseman on the Ludington (Mich.) high- 
school team, as a law student at George 














baseball today. The father of major-league 
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Moods of the Flatbush fans at Medwick’s debut: excitement .. . 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
... and deep concern 


Washington University, as football official 
in the Big Ten and in three businesses— 
real estate, glass, and an auto agency. He 
was born in 1890 in Cass City, Mich., son 
of Curtis W. MacPhail, owner of a chain 
of banks. 

His name Leland Stanford (which no- 
body calls him) was his mother’s idea, re- 
sulting from her close friendship with the 
wife of the founder of Stanford University. 

It is a sad matter, and one which Dodger 
rooters would rather not contemplate just 
now, but the ruddy-faced Brooklyn presi- 
dent, with his snappy clothes and far- 
sighted policies, is not necessarily a perma- 
nent fixture at Ebbets Field. He owns no 
stock in the team, which is jointly held by 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. and by the heirs of 
the McKeever brothers and Charley Eb- 
bets, the majority of whom are women. 
They hired MacPhail, at a reported salary 
of $20,000 plus a percentage of the profits, 
to build up the value of the Brooklyn fran- 
chise. Then, if a properly appreciative bid- 
der comes along, the team will be sold. 

But that is a remote contingency in 
Brooklyn these days where the perennial 





slogan “Wait ’til next year” has given way 
to a new motto, “Victory is ours, and 
now.” With Muscles Medwick on his side 
(and Pitcher Davis a dark-horse possi- 
bility) MacPhail may well have supplied 
the setup for Brooklyn’s first flag since 
1920. 





Sport Squibs 


The greatest one-man track team now in 
operation is Bill Watson, Negro who 
worked his way through the University of 
Michigan doing secretarial chores for Joe 
Louis. Watson proved his versatility last 
week in Cleveland, Ohio, by running, jump- 
ing, and tossing weights in the 1940 Na- 
tional Decathlon Championship (ten 
events) for top total of 7,523 points. He 
romped 100 meters in 10.8 seconds and 400 
meters in 52.2 seconds. He high-jumped 5 
feet 10 inches, broad-jumped 25 feet 34 
inches, and put the shot 50 feet 1% 
inches. He skimmed the 110-meter high 
hurdles in 16.8 seconds, completed a 1,500- 
meter run in 4 minutes 53.8 seconds, 
chucked a discus 151 feet 35% inches, 
threw a javelin 144 feet 11 inches, and 
pole-vaulted 11 feet 8% inches. The won- 
der man is 21, fractionally over 6 feet tall, 
and weighs 195 pounds—built somewhat 
bulkier than the average runner and slight- 
er than the average weight heaver. 


€ Paced by Bill Chisholm who alone out- 
scored Princeton’s polo team with seven 
goals, Yale romped through the Tigers in 
Westwood, Mass., and retained the inter- 
collegiate mallet title, 15-5. 


€ For the second successive ‘year, Ellison 
(Tarzan) Brown, the Rhode Island In- 
dian, ran off with the National AAU 20- 
kilometer championship. He footed it from 
Binghamton, N. Y., to Endicott, N.Y. (a 
distance of 12.44 miles) in 1 hour 8 min- 
utes 44.2 seconds, leading Johnny Kelley, 
the Arlington, Mass., marathoner, to the 
finish by 25 yards. 





Old Timers’ Day 


Golf veterans, gathering in 1904 at the 
Apawamis Club in Rye, N.Y., realized 
that old age could not successfully com- 
pete with youth. So they concocted an 
amateur championship for old-timers only 
—limited to golfers who had reached the 
age of 55. 

At the 36th United States Seniors’ golf 
championship last week, youth would have 
had its hands full keeping up with the 
oldsters. Findlay Douglas, national ama- 
teur champion way back in 1898 and now 
a 65-year-old resident of New York City, 
opened fire with a remarkable 73, just one 
above par on the hilly Apawamis course. 
Next day, Douglas slumped to an 83. 

The tournament’s ultimate victor was 
Charles H. Jennings, 62, who also won the 
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A Cut-Rate Captain Bligh 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Amuse the Cleveland ballplayers 
who asked their employer, Alva Brad- 
ley, for the scalp of their manager, Os- 
car Vitt, were Bob Feller, Rollie Hems- 
ley, Ken Keltner, Hal Trosky, Mel 
Harder, and Al Milnar. There have 
been many private mutinies in baseball. 
This was the first open mutiny by the 
majority of the players on one team. 

Feller, Hemsley, Keltner, Trosky, 
Harder, Milnar, and the others told 
the boss that Mr. Vitt got on their 
nerves with remarks which were down- 
right derogatory. They said that Oscar 
played upon their ganglions like an 
off-key trombonist. They took the po- 
sition that they were licked as a team 
unless they got a new manager, with a 
softer tongue, and got him fast. 

Mr. Vitt, of course, was put behind 
the eight-ball from the moment the 
mutiny became public. And despite the 
subsequent armistice, many baseball 
veterans wonder what the hell all the 
shooting was about. It seems to them 
that those Indians must be very sensi- 
tive artists indeed, if not outright fugi- 
tives from a Freudian chain gang. 

At his toughest, Mr. Vitt could never 
have been one-quarter as nasty as the 
late John J. McGraw, who was a great 
manager, or half as nasty as Rogers 
Hornsby, who was a pretty good one. 

To this day there are old-time New 
York Giants who can show you the 
scars across their ears—red welts as 
much as an inch long—which were 
raised by McGraw from 10 feet away 
with a casual remark as to what he 
thought of their ability, their charac- 
ters, their appearance, and their lineage. 

Mr. Vitt is supposed to have said of 
the great Feller (at long range) : “Well, 
that’s my ace. And I’m expected to 
win with pitching like that!” McGraw, 
overhearing such a speech, would have 
led Mr. Vitt aside and asked him why 
the blank blank he was pampering the 
boy. 
“Give it to him with both guns, 
Vitt!” the little Napoleon would have 

said. “Don’t be so damned mealy- 
mouthed!” 

Then, too, Mr. Vitt has been accused 
of caustic and indiscriminate kidding 
so severe that it caused big tears to 
well up in the eyes of the sensitive In- 
dians. I have heard Mr. Vitt in a 
kidding mood, and, while his words are 
-not always pure whipped cream and 
honey, he could not carry the bridge- 


work of the late Kid Gleason in a con- 
test of this kind. 

The Kid could break your skin at 50 
paces with his gentle irony. He was a 
fine manager, and a mild-mannered 
man as a general thing, but his manner 
was somewhat deceptive. Ballplayers 
who worked for Gleason were known to 
walk out of the ball park into the path 
of a speeding trolley, and brush the 
thing absent-mindedly off their shoul- 
ders, as they lurched home from an 
afternoon of the Kid’s displeasure. 

Jim Callahan was tough. Hornsby 
was sharp. Johnny Evers rasped on his 
boys like a file. Perhaps the greatest 
case of suffering on record was a vice 
versa case, of a manager who stood up 
under the kidding of his players, on a 
team where kidders were kidders. 


That was the tiny Miller Hug- 
gins, who led the slugging New York 
Yankees of 1926-27-28. The club boast- 
ed such pranksters as Babe Ruth, Bob 
Meusel, Joe Dugan, Tony Lazzeri, and 
Waite Hoyt, most of whom outweighed 
Huggins by close to a hundred pounds. 
It was a very unrepressed ball club. 
Mark Koenig, the shortstop, after his 
first season with the Yanks, was asked 
how he planned to spend his World 
Series money. 

“After watching this club all year,” 
said Mr. Koenig, “I think I'll invest 
in a factory that makes the soda water 
to mix with Scotch. Then I'll get the 
Yankee concession and clean up.” 

Though respecting Huggins, the boys 
treated him like a volley ball in their 
spare time. Once, when Hug was sick 
and sneezing, they hauled him out of 
his Pullman berth in his nightgown, 
carried him to the rear platform of the 
train, and opened discussion as_ to 
whether to throw him off the vehicle, 
which was doing 60 miles an hour. The 
motion was defeated by one vote, Hug- 
gins abstaining. And Hug knew, no 
one better, that if the vote had gone the 
other way, action could have followed 
swiftly. The boys were serious kidders. 

Compared, therefore, with some of 
the martyrs of the past, the Cleveland 
Indians are very sensitive mutineers, 
and Oscar Vitt a very cut-rate Captain 
Bligh. But the players are entitled to 
their ballot—and in favor of baseball’s 
progress, it should be said that twenty 
years ago they would never have been 
allowed to cast it. 








event in 1934 and last year. Jennings, 4 
retired businessman with homes at Roar. 
ing Gap, N.C., and Miami Beach, Fla, 
carded 74-75, a total of 149 (only five 
over par). He took up golf at 37, an age 
when most champions look for a com. 
fortable corner on the nineteenth hole. 
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Opera Boom in Chicago 


Opera in Chicago has had a hectic ca. 
reer ever since 1850, when Rice’s Theater 
burned down the day after its stage had 
harbored the first local performance of a 
music drama—‘La Sonnambula.” Between 
landmarks, such as the burning of Cros. 
by’s Opera House in 1871, the formation of 
the Chicago Grand Opera as a rival to the 
New York Metropolitan in 1910, the 
epochally brilliant but expensive season 
under Mary Garden in 1921, the dedica- 
tion of the new $23,000,000 opera house, by 
Samuel Insull in 1929, and the collapse 
of the Insull empire in 1932, occurred 
many a crisis, financial and temperament- 
al. Difficulties have multiplied during the 
last few years. 

But opera in Chicago is a hardy peren- 
nial, as shown by the latest announcement 
of the Chicago Opera Co., giving its plans 
for the 1940 season. Fifteen works headed 
by “Aida,” which will open the season on 
Nov. 2, appear on the preliminary sched- 
ule, and contracts have already been signed 
with Dusolina Giannini, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Rose Bampton, Grace Moore, Tito 
Schipa, Charles Kullman, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, John Charles Thomas, Jarmila No- 
votna, and Richard Crooks. 

Although all the announced works are 
from the standard repertory, there will be 
several special points of interest: Grace 
Moore will sing her first Fiora in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re”; Dusolina Giannini will also 
do Maliella in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” for the first time, and three of the 
operas—“Falstaff,” “Martha,” and “Hin- 
sel und Gretel”—will be sung in English. 

Advance ticket sales indicate a success- 
ful season in the 45-story opera house on 
Wacker Drive with its opulent gold and 
pink auditorium seating 4,190 persons 
(the Metropolitan holds 3,418). 
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Before composing “Iberia,” Claude 
Debussy spent one day in the Spanish re- 
sort town of San Sebastian and attended 
a bullfight. From such a tenuous inspi- 
ration came the tone poem that is magnif- 
icent Debussy but synthetic Spain. The 
new wax version recorded by Piero Cop- 
pola, leading the Paris Conservatory Sym- 
phony, preserves all the composer’s sub- 
tle tone color and nuance. Issued by Vic 
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tor in its new popular series of re-recorded 
Red Seal favorites at Black Label prices. 
(Three 10-inch records in album, $3.25.) 


Echoes of the gay Vienna of light opera 
and musical comedy linger in the wistfully 
romantic melodies of the Hungarian-born 
composer Sigmund Romberg. Ten of these 
favorites—including “Lover Come Back to 
Me,” “Softly as in a Morning Sunrise,” 
and “One Kiss” from “The New Moon”; 
“One Alone” and “The Desert Song” from 
the show of that name, and “Serenade” 
from “The Student Prince” have been re- 
corded—without lyrics—in a Decca album 
by Harry Horlick and his orchestra (five 
10-inch records, $2.25) « 


“Porgy and Bess,” a tale of Charleston’s 
waterfront Negroes with all the pictur- 
esque and contrasting characters of “Cat- 
fish Row,” was set to music by George 
Gershwin in 1935. Described by Gersh- 
win as “a cross between ‘Meistersinger’ 
and ‘Madama Butterfly’,” it is, neverthe- 
less, one of the few truly American operas. 
Columbia’s new Green Label series with 
André Kostelanetz and his orchestra pre- 
sents a pleasant arrangement of some of 
the opera’s highlights—“Summertime,” 
“T’m on My Way,” “I Got Plenty o’ Nut- 
tin’,” and “Bess, You Is My Woman Now.” 
(One 12-inch record, $1.) 
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Hitler Has His Trotsky: 
Otto Strasser Labeled Nemesis 
in Biographical Thriller 


If the Nazis have a Trotsky, Otto Stras- 
ser is the man. Leader of the powerful 
Black Front, most maddeningly elusive of 
all the Gestapo’s quarries, Strasser—like 
Trotsky—was once a powerful figure in his 
party, was ousted by intrigue, narrowly 
missed execution at the hands of his old 
comrades, and now leads a jittery exist- 
ence in exile, hopping from country to 
country one jump ahead of the assassin. 
Also like the Russian, Strasser is a favor- 
ite scapegoat for everything that goes 
wrong. 

If Otto Strasser ever writes his Kampf, 
that will be a book. But though he has 
authored dozens, he is too busy carrying on 
his underground work against Hitler, 
Goring, Gibbels & Co. and preparing for 
the day when he can take over power in 
Germany. In the meantime, Douglas Reed, 
Britisher long a correspondent in Germany, 
has undertaken Strasser’s biography. 
Nemesis’, he calls it—a tale of long knives 
and sudden death, complete to the beauti- 
ful blond spy. 

Otto Strasser and his brother Gregor, 
Catholic-born Bavarians and Socialists in 
their youth, served as officers in the 1914- 
18 war (Otto was twice decorated) and 
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‘It’s in the Bag for Gracie’ 


left the army to go guerilla fighting the 
Reds who had seized power in their native 
province after Versailles. Otto joined the 
Nazis in 1925 when his brother was more 
important in the party than Hitler him- 
self. Both Strassers emphasized the So- 
cialist part of National Socialism—the 
part, incidentally, that appealed most to 
the growing membership. Neither brother 
underwrote Nazi race theories, and both 
abhorred the Hitler-Streicher brand of 
anti-Semitism. At that time, Hitler (who 
was barred from North Germany) was 
busy selling the party’s Socialist planks to 
the Junkers and big industrialists like 
Thyssen. 

When, by a coalition, Hitler came to 
power, the Strassers and he had already 
fallen out. Gregor was in _ retirement 
(where Géring hunted him out, a year 
later, and had him shot). Otto, who had 
ounded his Black Front some years be- 
iore, took cover, ordering all his party 
men (who were not known as such) to 
join the Nazis and wreck from within. 
Then he beat it for the border. 

From Vienna, Otto contacted his Black 
Fronters in Germany; some of them were 
(and still are) in the Reichswehr, some in 
high Nazi positions, some even in the 
Gestapo. When the Fifth Column police 
chief of Vienna tried to have Otto kid- 
naped into Germany, he again fled—to 
Prague. There he set up his famous 
Schwarze Sender—the audacious secret 
broadcasting station* that pestered the 
Nazis for a year. The Gestapo (using one 
of its favorite trump cards—a Jewish spy) 
finally found the station at a lonely Czech 
inn, murdered the technical man, smashed 
the microphone, and escaped back over the 
border. 

Strasser got out of Prague before the 
Nazis in 1939 and flew over their heads to 
Switzerland. Later he made Paris the cen- 
ter of his operations and was still there in 





*In this connection, Reed remarks tha’ te 
secret “Freedom Station” that was suppose: o 
be broadcasting from within Germany at the 
—. of the war was a fake, operating in 

aris. 


February when Reed got his story. With 
Panzerdivisionen in Paris, it is probable 
that he has again flown the coop. After all, 
he once called Adolf Hitler a fraud and , 
lying cheat to his face. (NeEMEsIs? 35) 
pages, 95,000 words. Illustrations, ap. 
pendixes, index. Houghton Mifflin, Bo;. 
ton. $3.) 





94 Pages of Gracieisms 


It seems to be the season when come. 
dians come out for the Presidency. W. C. 
Fields has thrown himself into the ring, 
hat, nose, and all (Newsweek, April 22), 
Now Gracie Allen, who has been campaign- 
ing for some months, and her corps of 
press agents come out with a little book on 
How to Become Presivent. Excerpts: 

“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of a certain little party.” 

“End Secrecy in Foreign Affairs: If 
Charles Boyer is going around with Greta 
Garbo, the people are entitled to know 
about it. But I’m not really worried about 
this. Our Foreign Relations will be all 
right as long as they bring their own 
bedding and don’t stay too long.” 

“I propose to extend the Civil Service 
to all branches of the government, because 
I think a little politeness goes a long ways, 
don’t you?” 

“IT am going to change Washington, 
D.C., to A.C. so my clock will work.” 
(How to BecoME PRESIDENT. 94 pages, 
11,000 words. Illustrations. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, New York. $1.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


THE LIVES AND TIMES OF ARCHY AND 
MEHITABEL. By Don Marquis. 688 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. The 
complete writings of history’s only literary 
cockroach, archy, who, with his cat friend, 
the towjours gai mehitabel, first appeared 
almost twenty years ago in The New York 
Sun column conducted by the late humor 
ist. The text is embellished by the wonder 
ful drawings of George Herriman, creator 
of Krazy Kat. 


Into THE Darkness. By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. 311 pages, 79,000 words. Inder. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.75. 
Stoddard went to Germany, after this war 
broke out, for the North American News- 
paper Alliance, talked with Hitler (after 
promising not to print anything said) , and 
here reports, sometimes with near admira- 
tion, on the tremendous power and efficiet- 
cy of the “New Sparta” in wartime. 


So You’re Gorne to Couiece. By Clar- 
ence E. Lovejoy. 383 pages. Appendixes, 
bibliography, index. Simon & Schuster 
New York. $2.50. A guide for high-schoo 
graduates who are debating what colleg4 
to enter in the fall; the author lists (an 
rates) 895 institutions, tells what variou 
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irs: If vacation program. For the silvery 
h Greta sands that rim this cool seacoast are the 
: — doorstep to a region unique in historic 
, ye interest—The First of America. Here you 
ir own | can combine enjoyment of seaside sports 

and sparkling nights’ entertainment with 
Service thrilling visits to the most important 


because shrines of Colonial America. 
ig ways, 
The Virginia beaches provide every 


nington, J summer sport you could ask for. And for 


work." refreshing variety, a short distance away 
pages, . . 
Sl, mig isthe picturesque world of 200 years ago 


...Colonial Williamsburg, restored to its 
ancient splendor ... Jamestown, first per- 
manent English settlement of America 

<S ... Yorktown, where the colonies won 
our liberty. 


HY AND 
§ page. If you’ve never known the two-fold 
50. The pleasures of a Virginia seashore vacation, 


ress fill that gap in your life! You'll find 
awe accommodations here to suit every purse 
ppeared 


sw York and taste. Spend your vacation in Tide- 
humor water Virginia—and live a full sixty 
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colleges cost, where scholarships are avail- 
able, how one can work his way through, 
etc. The most thorough and up-to-date 
work of its kind. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


STREAMLINED Murper. By Sue Mac- 
Veigh. 221 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2. Once again Andy MacVeigh hunts 
down a railroad murderer, this time aboard 
his system’s new Diesel electric, Shooting 
Star. And once again his wife, Sue, tells 
the tale in a way that makes the inner 
workings of a big railway completely fas- 
cinating. ‘ 


Morper on THE Face or It. By Emma 
Lou Fetta. 304 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Fleeing war in Europe, Susan 
Yates, American designer, involves her- 
self with shipboard companions who in 
turn involve her in murder. Complicated, 
but fast reading. 








EDUCATION 


How Nazis Catch Em Young: 
Educational System Is Dissected 
in Yale Ph.D. Dissertation 


George Frederick Kneller is a 30-year- 
old Englishman who has lived in America 
for nineteen years, studied at fourteen dif- 
ferent universities, and visited Germany 
five times. Four years ago he began read- 
ing mountains of books and asking count- 
less questions about education under the 
Nazis—a subject that few other non-Ger- 
mans had probed deeply. Then he packed 
his findings into 438 typed pages and sub- 
mitted them to Yale University as a dis- 
sertation for a doctorate of philosophy. 
This week, at Yale’s commencement, Knel- 
ler got his Ph.D., plus praise from his 
mentors for having produced an “out- 
standing contribution” to research. 

Kneller insists he has “no ax to grind” 
and has kept his thesis strictly objective. 
And the facts he unearthed explain much 
—particularly the strength and “fanatic 
fury” with which the German soldiers have 
punched forward in the present war. Some 
of the facts: 





*| The good of the Volk (race) in Germany 
dominates everything, including education. 
The schools are ordered to turn out the 
perfect “Nordic man.” 


* The specific plan is Hitler’s—to train the 
body, character, and intellect (in descend- 
ing order of importance) . Says the Fiihrer: 
“Tt is our ideal to render the youth of the 
future tall and slender, as fast as the grey- 
hound, as tough as leather, and as hard as 
Krupp steel.” 


{| Education begins at 6 in the Grund- 


schule (elementary school). At 10, the 
pupil either switches to an Oberschule 
(secondary) for eight years or continues 
in the Grundschule for another four years. 
Later come six months of compulsory la- 
bor service, and, for the men, two years 
of military training. Then, the university 
or a job. 


{| English, as most useful commercially, 
ranks first among foreign languages. 


{ Outside of school, a boy at 4 joins the 
Kindschaft (children’s society); at 10, the 
Jungvolk (young people); and at 14, the 
Hitlerjugend (Hitler Youth). Adoles- 
cents are urged to hike and camp out- 
doors, and city youths spend Landjahren 
(land years—actually nine months) in 
camps to learn about the all-important 
soil. Girls at 10 go into the Jungmddels 
(young girls) and at 14 the Bund Deut- 
scher Mddel (federation of German Girls) . 
Parents complain their children have no 
time for church on Sunday. 


“ Teachers must have perfect health, for 
Nazis refuse to tolerate the old-style 
“stoop-shouldered pedagogue.” 


"A Nazi invention is the Adolf-Hitler- 
Schule, a training ground for future Fiih- 
rers and sub-Fiihrers. From 12 to 18, boys 
with exceptional physiques and a knack 
for leadership are schooled at the Nazi 
party’s expense. At 25, one-fourth of these 
elite will be winnowed again for admission 
to four-year Ordenburgen (Castles of an 
Order) , and from these will eventually be 
chosen the Junkers (leaders of leaders) . 
The first finished products will appear in 
1955. 


ne 


ENTERTAINMEN 


In Footsteps of GWTW: 
‘All This’ Is Next Longest, 
and: Prices Are Advanced 





The lengthiest screen version of a bes 
seller since “Gone With the Wind” jis th 
Warner Brothers adaptation of Rachel 
Field’s Att Tuts, AnD Heaven Too, which 
charts the moody course of an ill-starred 
romance for two hours and twenty min. 
utes. While it is not in the same sensational 
league with the Selznick epic, the Warner 
offering is a distinguished film that yi 
appeal chiefly to feminine audiences. 

The Due de Praslin’s trial for the al. 
leged murder of his wife in 1847, compli 
cated by attendant rumors of his love fo 
his children’s governess, Henriette Des. 
portes, was a cause célébre that scandal. 
ized two continents and supposedly cop. 
tributed to the downfall of the Duc’ 
friend, King Louis Philippe. In fictioniz. 
ing a saga of nobility and long-suffering 
that was climaxed in the Duc’s suicide and 
Henriette’s migration to America and 4 
new life, Rachel Field was exploring famil- 
iar ground—Henriette subsequently mar. 
ried Henry Field, the author’s great-unck 
and the brother of Cyrus Field, who pro. 
jected the first Atlantic cable. 

On the screen this sympathetic account 
of a tragedy that is still a mystery begins 
when Henriette makes her debut as a 
teacher in a New York school for girl, 
and flashes back as she relates her story 
to a roomful of antagonistic youngsters 


Bette Davis: her ‘All This,and Heaven Too’ is another longie 
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27,000 MILES OF TORTURE 
WITHOUT A LETDOWN! 


We put our 


MYPOID AXLES — 


to the test at Sardis Dam-- 
and look what happened / 


Down in Mississippi, at the 
Sardis Dam, Chevrolet found a 
truck proving ground that was 
death on rear axles. Millions of 
yards of gravel had to be moved, 
and moved fast. Trucks were 
carrying six-ton loads over a 
rutted road, up a quarter-mile 
24 per cent grade. 


No truck can take that kind 
of punishment indefinitely— 
and rear axles suffered a high 
mortality. 


Chevrolet engineers eagerly 
accepted the challenge. They 
yanked the bevel-gear axles out 
of two 1939 Heavy Duty trucks, 
and installed Chevrolet’s new 
1940 hypoid-gear rear axles. 








What happened? Conventional 
axles were having trouble on an 
average of every 7,725 miles— 
but these 1940 hypoids did 27,000 
miles without a failure. That 
was proof enough for our engi- 
neers. They brought those axles 
to Detroit, and found them still 
good for more thousands of 
miles. 


Few trucks have to take such 
a beating as these two Chevrolet 
trucks took. But Chevrolet engi- 
neering demands that its trucks 
shall have extraordinary reserve 
strength. So—today—all new 
1940 Chevrolet trucks have this 
vastly stronger, more effi- 
cient, and longer-lived rear 
axle. Hypoid means low costs. 





From the gravel pit to Sardis Dam are ten 
miles of rough going and steep grades. Here 
Chevrolet’s 1940 hypoid-gear rear axles proved 
their superiority over spiral-bevel-geared axles. 


LEFT... NEW 
HYPOID PINION 


RIGHT—CONVENTIONAL 
SPIRAL BEVEL PINION 


These two drive pinions fit the same size ring 
gear—yet the hypoid pinion is 53.6% heavier, 
and has 37% greater tooth contact and 20% 
lower tooth pressure. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH, 


TRUCKS 
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THEATER WEEK 








The Character Ashpile 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


By way of at least partly improv- 
ing theater business, regarding which 
for some time the circumambient air has 
been not without lamentations. I sug- 
gest that playwrights in the future boy- 
cott, among others, the following char- 
acters, all of whom from over-familiari- 
ty bore the ears off their customers: 

Bankers who invariably dress like 
and resemble Grover Whalen infinitely 
more than they do J. P. Morgan, Tom 
Lamont, or Harvey Gibson. 

Detectives who, whatever the weath- 
er, wear raincoats, address every woman 
as “sister,” always take three cigars 
out of the box when it is proffered them, 
are customarily accompanied by an as- 
sistant who is the acme of stupidity, 
and on no less than two of their exits 
vouchsafe the parting shot, “I'll be 
seein’ you.” 

Urban sirens who, their automobiles 
breaking down during rainstorms, are 
forced to spend the night at a farm- 
house and who, though they have only 
a small handbag with them, subse- 
quently appear in a rich variety of 
costumes leading up to a gorgeous pink 
negligée, the spectacle of whom in 
which gives the yokel juvenile such a 
palpitation of the libido that he breaks 
off his engagement to his rural intended 
then and there, causing his old mother 
to denounce the siren as a wanton and 
—her arm around her—to comfort the 
little rural one with the words: “Now 
don’t you worry, child, everything’ll 
come out all right, everything’ll come 
out all right—it’s God’s will.” 

Members of house-parties on the 
Riviera including the tippling, good- 
looking young waster whom Lady Di- 
ana cannot get out of her mind; the 
elderly but vivacious Duchess who 
likes her glass of port and, recollecting 
her past with romantic sighs, lightly 
condones the anatomical transgressions 
of young Lady Sybil; the middle-aged 
bachelor given to the manufacture of 
cynical epigrams; and the several oldish 
husbands who clutter up the scene 
drinking whiskeys and soda, talking 
about tomorrow’s golf, and idiotically 
assuring their wayward wives they’ve 
never seen them look so happy. “It 
must be the good old Mediterranean 
climate,” they sagely allow. 

Effervescent ingénues who come into 
drawing-rooms in- riding habits and 
comport themselves as if they were still 
on their horses. 


Ghosts. Particularly ghosts in mod- 
ern dress who speak in the pompously 
measured tones of lower East Side law- 
yers and who look as if they died from 
swallowing overdoses of talcum powder. 

Conventionally unsympathetic char- 
acters arbitrarily made sympathetic by 
playwrights obviously proud of their 
great originality. 

Plump female Negro servants who 
beam good-naturedly all over the place 
and indulge in such Lew Dockstader 
locutions as, “Is you-all gwine stay to 
home to dinnah dis heah ebenin’?” 

Newspaper reporters of the newer 
theatrical dispensation who don’t drink, 
who take their hats off in the room, 
who talk the way the New York Times 
editorials read, who dress like William 
Rhinelander Stewart, and who, in an 
interview with even a most complex 
and abstruse statistician, never lower 
themselves into taking notes. 

Illiterate bums in plays by blank 
verse dramatists who are privileged 
such stuff as “There, eftsoons, beyond 
the sheen of countless myrmidons in 
argent armor, glistening like the trans- 
lucent Sabian sword upon the plains of 
Deteropolae, beyond the effulgent vis- 
ion of phoenixes unending, awaits a 
nobler dream, a dream of Thracian 
grandeur set like a Gregorian liturgy to 
the organ of the sighing stars.” 

Characters so cast against type by 
way of avoiding banality that a water- 
front longshoreman looks like Beverley 
Nichols and an author like Beverley 
Nichols looks like a waterfront long- 
shoreman. 

Female characters presented as very 
reservoirs of spirituality who indicate 
their unworldliness and piety by clos- 
ing their eyes when anyone else is 
speaking to them and by opening them 
as wide as a barn-door when they them- 
selves are addressing others. 

Poets who under no circumstances 
ever resemble Robinson Jeffers, Robert 
Frost, Archibald MacLeish, Louis Un- 
termeyer, or even Edgar A. Guest, and 
who, were they to show up at a meeting 
of the Poetry Society, would be mistak- 
en for tubercular Armenian rug ped- 
dlers and would be kicked out on their 
fannys. 

Women who in the remote past have 
sinned once and who are pursued by a 
Nemesis for the rest of their lives. 

Sir Neville Mountjoy-Frothingham, 
M. P. 








who have discovered that their new French 
teacher is a notorious woman. The govern- 
ess this teacher describes to her pupils 
is a reserved and almost plain young wom- 
an the day she arrives at the Paris mansion 
where the Duc de Praslin lives in an un- 
happy truce with his hysterical, half-mad 
wife. There, despite the violent jealousy 
of the Duchesse, Henriette blossoms into 
an attractive woman, warmed by the love 
of her employer’s four children and the 
knowledge of the Duc’s unspoken and un- 
demanding love for her. 

Collaborating as screen author and di- 
rector, Casey Robinson and Anatole Lit- 
vak move the drama toward its inevitable 
denouement with an admirable feeling for 
its period and manners and the suppressed 
emotion that gives the film its brooding 
impact. Bette Davis gives another of her 
splendid, muted performances as Hen- 
riette; Charles Boyer is perfectly cast as 
the bitter, romantic de Praslin. In the 
fine supporting cast, Barbara O’Neill (who 
once before played Boyer’s crazed wife in 
“When Tomorrow Comes”) is effective as 
the Duchess. 

At one time the Warners considered ex- 
hibiting the Rachel Field film in two in- 
stallments, to be released a week apart. 
Instead, the studio will follow the swathe 
of the “Wind” and offer their movie at 
advanced prices—55 to 75 cents for mati- 
nees, 75 cents to $1.10 for evening per- 
formances. 





Another Punch at Hitler 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer bought _ the 
rights to “It Can’t Happen Here” in 1935, 
worked itself up several times to the point 
of filming Sinclair Lewis’ diagnosis of dic- 
tatorship, and finally shelved the contro- 
versial novel. Possibly by way of amends, 
the studio currently demonstrates wliy it 
shouldn’t be allowed to happen here, by 
describing—in Tue Mortat Storm—how 
it came to happen in Germany of 1933. 
The result is an arresting film—second in 
the anti-Nazi screen cycle (Newsweek, 
June 17), but superior to “Four Sons” in 
that its cast, script, and production are 
compatible with its $1,000,000 budget. 

The scene of Phyllis Bottome’s novel is 
a small university town in the German 
Alps, and her story—eloquently rewritten 
for the screen—dramatizes the devastat- 
ing impact of Hitler’s rise to power on 2 
small group of people: the lovable but non- 
Aryan Professor Roth (Frank Morgan), 
his daughter, Freya (Margaret Sullavan), 
a younger son, the Professor’s Aryan wile, 
and her two sons by a previous marriage. 
Refusing to temper his scientific teach- 
ings to the new ideology, the Professor dies 
in a concentration camp, but not before 
he has seen Storm Trooper stepsons turn 
their backs on his “disloyal” house and 
his daughter Freya break with her Nazi 
fiancé (Robert Young) to cast her lot with 
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a stubborn farmer-student (James Stew- 
art) who belligerently opposes the brutal- 
ity and regimentation of the new Father- 
land. 

“The Mortal Storm” is a cinematic hay- 
maker directed at the Nazi solar complex- 


us. 
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Bob Hope, Plus Ghosts 


A year ago Paramount had just about 
decided that Bob Hope, despite his large 
radio following, wasn’t up to Class A film 
requirements. Then the comedian was 
teamed with Paulette Goddard in “The 
Cat and the Canary.” The comedy-thrill- 
er’s enthusiastic reception by preview au- 
diences gave the studio something to think 
about, and, even before the movie started 
cleaning up at the box office, Arthur 
Hornblow had decided to repeat the for- 
mula by co-starring Paulette Goddard and 
the breezy comedian in Tue Guost Break- 
ers—another modernization of a vintage 
“chiller” that will keep Hope fans in a 
state of constant snickering. 

Bearing only a passing resemblance to 
the Paul Dickey-Charles W. Goddard play 
that Wallace Reid brought to the screen 
in 1922, the new version offers a neat 
enough yarn about a girl who inherits a 
ghost-ridden castle in Cuba, and a radio 
gossip Who—having hidden himself in her 
trunk for reasons that seemed imperative 
at the time—offers her his heart and hand 
and his services as a spook fancier. Occa- 
sionally ghosts, zombies, moldy coffins, 
and sliding panels make a bid for chills, 
but they haven’t a chance against Hope’s 
comic exorcism and the clowning of Willie 
Best as his colored valet. 
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Something New in Newspapers: 
PM Finally Makes Its Debut 


For the first time since 1924, when Ber- 
narr Macfadden launched his now-extinct 
Evening Graphic, New York this week wit- 
nessed the debut of a new daily newspaper, 
PM. It is a 32-page Monday-to-Friday 
tabloid, selling for 5 cents, with a 64- 
page, 10-cent Sunday edition (PM’s 
Weekly (presenting a seven-day news re- 
view. The unprecedented pre-publication 
flood of free and paid-for publicity, stamp- 
ing it as the newspaper which would rev- 
olutionize the publishing business, proved 
more of a handicap than a help at the out- 
set. Those who had expected something 
startling were disappointed to find con- 
siderable signs of amateurishness in edi- 
torial content and presentation.. 

Liberal in policy, PM represents the 
dreams of its publisher and editor, Ralph 
Ingersoll, 39-year-old former publisher of 
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*ANCIENT AGE IS A DE LUXE BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHIS- 
KIES, AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. THE 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OLD. 


Yo availble a2). ycttd el KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHIS- 
KEY. THIS WHISKEY IS § YEARS OLD AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 
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persons (including Philip K. Wrigley, John _— 
Hay Whitney, Dorothy Thompson, and .and a section of its two-page digest of advertisements rani 
George Huntington Hartford II), and the -s 
collective labors of 180 editors, reporters, subjects from beauty and health to edu- newspaper—the only journal to be pub- aske 
researchers, photographers, and artists. cation and housing, and carries a daily list lished out of the twenty-odd in the cap- pee 
Despite criticisms, Manhattan’s only of city food prices, menus, and recipes. ital—and uphold its record of 53 years of has 

afternoon tabloid does carry out some of Lacking advertising revenue, PM will de- uninterrupted service. But Herald Trib- 

its advertised promises to its 175,000 trial pend on its relatively high price of a nickel. une executives in New York, although 
subscribers. The paper stock is better than ‘That, with a circulation of 200,000, is cal- unable to get exact information, feared § Cat 
average newspaper grade, and the ink is culated to pay the way. the record had ended the next day. One Tl 
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claimed not to rub off—although the bugs publish under German law. ilies 
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method so far. The large type face (9-point Add a a en ks am Pack 
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the average newspaper. Pages are made up correspondents covering the war: am 
four columns wide. Four to eight pages in’ © Two United Press _reporter-refugees, “Wiad 


each issue are printed in another color be- 
sides black. Every weekday issue will con- 
tain 32 pages—no more, no less. 
Editorial treatment shows even more 
radical departures. PM’s front page car- 
ries no news text. Three columns are 
filled with pictures and headlines; the 
fourth carries an index, weather informa- 
tion, and the day’s major news _ broad- 


Samuel Dashiell and Stephen Fulton, evac- 
uated Paris on bicycles and pedaled four 
days to Tours, only to find their bureau 
headquarters shifted to Bordeaux .. . 
William Bird of The New York Sun, in 
describing his refugee trek south, de- 
clared: “When you have an automobile 
you are relatively lucky, not because you 
go much faster but because you have shel- 


Pastor Practices Hypnotism § &;i 
on Side to Aid His Flock ~~ 
The Rev. Lewis O. Heck’s hobby is 


set t 
hypnotism. Twelve years ago, before en- Vinee 
tering the ministry as pastor of the Epis- § "°'° 
copal Church of the Messiah, Baltimore, 


unite 
he studied psychology at Johns Hopkins unde: 


bers 


casts. Inside, more than 50 per cent of _ ter at night ... Even we lucky ones had University and got interested in psycho- ies: 
the space is devoted to pictures and draw- _ trouble getting food . .. One pregnant wom- therapy. He learned that the subconscious lish nt 
ings. an afoot begged a lift to the next rail- mind influences many human functions ra 

PM’s stories, written in this style of a road station. She told us she had had no (heart beat, gland secretion, memory, s 
news magazine and carrying the initials of | news of her husband . . . She hoped that ete.), that it sometimes goes haywire and sani, 
the writers (full names of editors and writ- she was going to have a girl so that she C4US€S nervous diseases, and that psychia- Sund: 
ears are run at the head of each depart- would have company during the next war.” —_‘ttIsts can effect cures by putting the pa- ine 


tient into a hypnotic sleep and speaking 
directly to the subconscious. La: 

Three years ago, one of Father Heck’s Lake 
parishioners—a temporary letter carrier— buildi 
dropped into the rectory seeking advice. Mac} 
Faced with an examination for promotion § "Ws! 
to a permanent job, the visitor complained the ¢ 
that he couldn’t memorize the names of fg “ce: 
streets; he thought he would surely flunk. J 1.900. 
The pastor decided to try hypnotism and, identi 
putting the postman to sleep, read 2,000 tonal 
street names aloud. The upshot was that vestm 
the letter carrier took his exam and passed B% 2" 
with a mark of 100. _ 

Thus did Father Heck begin what for 4 ual 


: : : backir 
clergyman is an extraordinary enterprise— 


ment) , are complete on each page—that is, 
with no jumps to back pages. The news is 
combed, condensed, and completely de- 
partmentalized into sections: foreign, na- 
tional, New York, labor and unemployed, 
arts, movies, radio (with a two-page, 24- 
hour program listing), press, sports, and 
financial. 

One PM innovation, as concerns news 
dailies, is the absence of any advertising; 
another is the substitution (without cost to 
anyone) of a two-page digest of advertise- 
ments appearing that day in Manhattan’s 
eight other newspapers. The reader-shopper 
service forms a part of the News for Liv- 
ing department, which covers a variety of 


* Correspondents with the Nazis, however, 
moved as easily as the German Army. As 
guests of the high command, some ten war 
reporters—including Frederick C. Oechs- 
ner of UP, Louis P. Lochner of the Asso- 
ciated Press (both Berlin bureau heads) , 
and Karl von Wiegand, Hearst newspapers’ 
chief correspondent—were flown to Paris 
Friday night and took up reporting in the 
capital where their fleeing Allied-attached 
colleagues left off. 


{ On Wednesday morning, two days be- 
fore the Germans entered Paris, the Euro- 
pean edition of The New York Herald 
Tribune managed to get out a two-page 
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his psychotherapeutic clinic. Every Tuesday 
night he chooses ten patients from a long 
waiting list; they pay no fees but must be 
recommended by their physicians. Taking 
them by turns into his living room, Father 
Heck hypnotizes them without theatrical 
hocus-pocus (not even staring into their 
eves) but simply by telling them to be 
calm, relax, and welcome sleep. All told, 
this technique has cured more than 250 
cases of functional disorders, and last week 
the tall young pastor made ready to write 
a book about them—a dissertation for a 
doctor’s degree at Johns Hopkins. 

Occasionally the pastor even puts his 
hypnotic power to work as an anesthetic. 
Last month a housewife, who needed an 
operation for hernia but dreaded ordinary 
surgery, consented to an operation under 
hypnotic sleep. When the surgeons had 
finished, Father Heck told her: “After you 
awaken at my command, you will have no 
pain. Now, you may awaken.” The pa- 
tient snapped back to consciousness in- 
stantly and was so free from pain that she 
asked for a chicken sandwich (what she 
got was the usual liquid nourishment). She 
has since convalesced normally. 





rr rrr 


Catholic Press Chain 

Theodore MacManus is a 66-year-old 
Detroiter who pioneered in automobile 
advertising (often spending $250,000,000 
a year) for Cadillac, Chrysler, Dodge, 
Packard, and others. A Catholic and warm 
friend of the late Pope Pius XI, he has 
long wanted to use his publicity talents to 
benefit the Roman Catholic Church. 

Eighteen months ago, retired from his 
advertising agency (formerly MacManus, 
Inc., now MacManus, John & Adams), he 
set to work on a lifelong dream. Con- 
vinced that the church would be more and 
more handicapped unless it could achieve 
united Catholic thinking by correcting mis- 
understandings as they arose among mem- 
bers of the faith, MacManus proposed a 
solution to prominent churchmen, pub- 
lishers, financiers, and editors: a national 
chain of Sunday newspapers, containing all 
the foreign and domestic news, features, 
comic strips, and advertising of regular 
Sunday papers, but Catholic in “editorial 
inspiration and technique.” 

Last week, after a trip to Isle Manus, 
Lake Huron, Ontario, Canada (where he is 
building a church for the inhabitants) , 
MacManus returned to Detroit with his 
newspaper plans nearer the working stage: 
the chain would be composed of current 
diocesan weeklies (total circulation: about 
1,000,000) which would keep their local 
identities but would be serviced with na- 
tional coverage and advertising. No in- 
vestment will be sought from any diocese 
or archdiocese, however; the company’s 
stock will be purchased by private indi- 
viduals, and MacManus estimates that his 
backing already amounts to $2,000,000. 
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NOTICE 


Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN 
on every bearing, whether buying 
new equipment, or replacing a 
Timken Bearing in your automo- 
bile or truck, industrial or farm 
machinery. That trade-mark is 
your assurance of quality. 
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When you travel on one of those beautiful new Timken Bearing equipped 
streamliners you enjoy complete relaxation. q Travelers select these mod- 
ern trains because of their super-smooth operation. Timken Bearings are 
the answer. q Timken Bearings wipe out jars, jolts and jerks—banish 
hot-boxes—greatly reduce operating expenses, increase locomotive avail- 
ability. q It’s only a matter of time before all locomotives, passenger and 
freight cars will be roller bearing equipped. Be sure to take a Timken 
Bearing Equipped train and you will be sure to enjoy Miles of Smiles. 


TIMKEN 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Business Is Soaring on Wings 


of U.S. and European Orders 


Defense Program Expected 
to Keep Ball Rolling Should 
Peace Halt Buying Abroad 


Contradictory trends have characterized 
the course of American industries since 
the first of the year. Automobile and resi- 
dential-building activity and operations 
in lines busy on Allied and domestic arma- 
ment orders, such as machine tools, air- 
craft, shipbuilding, and chemicals, have 
held near the record clip of last fall. On the 
other hand, the great steel and textile in- 
dustries declined steadily through April, 
pulling the Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial output from last December’s 128 down 
to 102 (1923-25100) . 

By last week, however, sharply increased 
Allied buying and, more important, our 
new defense program, had completely 
changed the trend in the laggard lines, and 
American business as a whole was off on 
one of the sharpest upturns on record. 

It was the heavy inflow of foreign orders 
that started the steel-ingot rate up from 
the year’s low mark of 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity in late April (see chart). But do- 
mestic users also started covering as the 
rise gathered momentum, and at the start 
of this week, when the rate hit 87.7 per 
cent, steel-company officials were even 
considering plans for increasing capacity. 

While the announcement of the defense 
program first focused attention on the 
steel, auto, and other industries that can 
turn out arms, the role of textiles and 
other trades in outfitting our expanded 
armed services now is being hammered 
home. For example, the War Department 
last week took bids from the wool trade 
for 13,000,000 yards of uniform cloth. 
Award of this order alone, not to consider 
blankets and other needs, will force mill 
operations up about 50 per cent in com- 
ing weeks. 

And though they received no big gov- 
ernment orders, the cotton-textile markets 















































also awakened to the probable impact of 


the program. Touched off by the demand 
for bandage and duck cloths suitable for 
military purposes, the markets last week 
experienced the heaviest buying since 
September, with sales of the basic print 
cloths alone exceeding 100,000,000 yards, 
or about five times current weekly output. 

That the upturn now under way was 
already stimulating lines outside of the 
armament field was demonstrated con- 


clusively during the first week of June, 
when railway carloadings soared to a 1940 
peak and department-store sales registered 
the year’s biggest gain. 


And activity last week on the fronts 
chiefly responsible for this broad upswing 
promised even further gains. In addition 
to the Army’s uniform buying, the Navy 
let contracts for 22 new warships, costing 
$327,000,000, the largest transaction of its 
kind on record, just an hour after the 
President signed the 1941 appropriation 
measure authorizing the outlays. The 
Navy also contracted for a $23,000,000 air 
base at Corpus Christi, Texas, and for 
$9,368,000 worth of machinery for sub- 
marines. 

As for Allied buying, the Anglo-French 


warship contracts) has materially stim. 
ulated such hopes. H 
The chief uncertainty is the possibility 
that a British defeat may quickly follow 
the action of the French. Yet even this 
should disrupt business only temporarily, j 0 
Our government would probably take over 
most of the Allied orders for the much big- ( 
ger defense program that would then be. § Hil 
come imperative. And it must be remem. & tio! 
bered that the increase in 1941 military J sup 
appropriations already scheduled almost J ca? 
equals our 1939 exports to all nations com. § Bec 
bined. due 
Actually, a complete German victory §§ effo 
need not entail the sacrifice of any major rect 
proportion of our export business. Most & trai 
of the trade with non-European countries F 
—54 per cent of all our shipments in the curl 
first four months of 1940—can be retained, J Em 
and perhaps even increased, if the Admin. J 5.10 
istration adopts drastic measures to pro- § affil 
mote economic relations with Latin-Ameri- § ferr 
can and other nations. Finally, even a J Offi 
Nazi-dominated Europe would have to buy & thes 





Purchasing Commission revealed that it many things here. - prog 
had ordered $600,000,000 of American On balance, therefore, the boom which scho 
munitions and war materials during the — has already carried the industrial output J trail 
past month. After the French sued for index from 102 in April and 105 in May & esse 
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peace at the start of this week, the Brit- 
ish mission indicated that it would take 
over most of the French orders. 


Significance 


Doubtless the major factor accounting 


for the increased industrial buying of the 
past two weeks was the growing belief that 
American industry may b< able to make 
up our deficiency in arms production much 
more rapidly than was first thought. The 
accomplishments of the industrialists on 
the Defense Advisory Commission (the 
Navy, for example, credited William S. 
Knudsen with much help in expediting the 
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to around 112 currently should gather mo- 
mentum except for the temporary shock 
and dislocations that would occur if Brit- 
ain is defeated. And, since the aggrava- 
tion of the crisis not only necessitates 
greater expenditures but also heavier taxes J such 
than are now contemplated, the chief bene- § (thou 
ficiary of the boom will be the million and § rollee: 
more workers who will obtain jobs on de- Jj of yor 
fense work. Certainly the taxes will gobble 
up whatever increased dividends are 
earned by industry. Even the workers have § Onl 
little to rejoice about, considering the § ing pr 
wholly artificial nature of the spurt and JB tesses 
the fact that any armament boom must 
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inevitably curtail the standard of living 
as production is diverted from peacetime 
purposes. 





Hillman’s Big Job 


Defense Program Needs Agency 


to Coordinate Labor Training 


One of the biggest jobs facing Sidney 
Hillman, labor representative on the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, is to 
supervise training of millions of Ameri- 
cans for jobs in the defense industries. 
Because of his absence from Washington 
due to illness since his appointment, this 
effort has lagged, but last week after he 
recovered sufficiently to grab the reins, the 
training program began to take shape. 

First off, Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, whose Bureau of 
Employment Security recently counted 
5,100,000 active job seekers registered with 
affiliated state employment agencies, con- 
ferred with officials of the United States 
Office of Education on ways of utilizing 
these men and women in the training 
program. He learned that vocational 
schools and engineering colleges are now 
training about 600,000 for occupations 
essential for national defense, and by oper- 
ating during the summer vacations and 
nights the output of trained workers could 
be stepped up to about 1,280,000 a year. 

At the same time, the National Youth 
Administration put its training program 
into high gear by borrowing John Haien, 
Chrysler Corp. director of youth activities, 
and by appointing Philip S. Van Wyck, 
a Minneapolis vocational-school expert, as 
a special consultant on mechanical and 
technical training. In the NYA’s 2,482 
shops, 38,327 youths are now working on 
jobs that furnish training useful in the 
defense effort. These facilities could be ex- 
panded to take care of 73,930 trainees, 
without buying more equipment, simply 
by shifting the emphasis of the whole NYA 
program to defense trades while curtailing 
clerical and other forms of work. 

The third big training effort is that of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which is 
aimed at furnishing men for military as 
well as civilian war uses. Under this pro- 
gram, about 87,000 youths are now being 
trained as truck and tractor drivers, me- 
chanics, cooks, photographers, and the like. 
The new Relief Bill, passed by House and 
Senate, authorizes the President to order 
such training in noncombatant subjects 
(though of military use) to all CCC en- 
rollees. If this order is given, the number 
of youths thus trained will be quadrupled. 


Significance 


Only the rough outline of the job-train- 

ing program is discernible so far, but weak- 

hesses are already beginning to show up. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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HEWITT 
CONVEYOR BELTS 


... keep handling costs down to bed- 
gold ums) ol Teh (ole t] (ol ain | =A AN M Mee l-07-1[0) of 
ments in rubber and synthetic com- 
Lol ator Me oldlale ME -07-18 Mull i-ielelt Mulelilens 
ling problem a set of powerful allies 
—qualities that stand off abrasion, 
moisture, weather checking, heat, oil, 
Tale Mela lo MMP Valo ME ii l-Mol>hZelil4-to ME -lalel Ee 
neering of HEWITT constructions com- 
pletely defeats ply separation and 
cover stripping—offers you ao new 
assurance of longer life and lower 
operating costs. Let your HEWITT dis- 
tributor help you bring reduced fares 
to the materials handling problems 
in your plant. You'll find him listed 
in the classified telephone directory 
of any industrial center under “REB- 
ber Goods” or “Belting.” J 
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Odds and Ends on the Financial Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Developments of the past few 
weeks have raised some interesting 
points of a financial character. Most 
important of these are: 

1—Present supply of cash of Great 
Britain in this country: The recent great 
increase of war purchases in this coun- 
try by England has made a substantial 
dent in her actual cash position here. 
There has been some effort on her part 
to offset the purchases by the shipment 
of gold to us and by the sale of English 
holdings of American securities, but this 
has not been sufficient to keep the bal- 
ances from declining materially. Never- 
theless her balances still are large, not 
including the gold held by us for her ac- 
count under earmark (see below). As 
yet, therefore, there is no occasion to 
worry about the ability of Great Britain 
to continue to make purchases in this 
country. She has ample funds imme- 
diately available to pay for all that we 
can produce for her for many months to 
come. And this is true, it should be 
noted, without counting any American 
balances she may now get from France, 
and, in spite of the fact that since the 
German invasion of the Low Countries, 
England has practically stopped her 
liquidation of American securities. 

2—The deluge of gold: Recent weeks 
have witnessed a marked increase in 
the volume of gold sent here for safe- 
keeping—that is, to be put under ear- 
mark—but so far there has been no ap- 
preciable stepping up of the rate of sale 
of the metal to our government. The 
volume of such sales continues to range 
between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000 
a week. Since the start of the war it 
has amounted to a little over $2,750,- 
000,000. Our present gold holding is ap- 
proximately $19,500,000,000. In addi- 
tion there is in this country under ear- 
mark some $1,600,000,000—most of it 
belonging to England and France. All 
told, therefore, we have within our 
borders more than $21,000,000,000 of 
gold, or just about 80 per cent of the 
world’s monetary stock of the metal. 
At the present rate of inflow it would 
take only a year for us to get the re- 
mainder. 

8—Gyrations in the English exchange 
rate: Probably never in history has 
there been a more violent rise in a for- 
eign-exchange rate than that which 
occurred in sterling a couple of weeks 












































































ago. On one day it rose from $3.19 to 
$3.85. Since then it has calmed down 
and currently is holding around $3.70. 
The cause of the rise was the issuance 
of regulations by the British Govern- 
ment requiring that all exports from the 
United Kingdom to the United States 
be paid for in sterling at the official rate 
of $4.0214-$4.0314. Since most exports 
already had to be paid for at this 
pegged rate (Business Tides, April 8) 
the change is not of much significance 
from the point of view of American 
business. 

4—Rate of military expenditures by 
the government: Currently military ex- 
penditures in this country are running 
a little more than $5,000,000 a day, 
about equally divided between the 
Army and Navy. This is an increase of 
approximately 60 per cent over the 
same period last year. It is scarcely a 
start, however, toward what will have 
to be done if the defense program is to 
be successful. To use up the appropria- 
tions that have been made for the next 
year will mean spending at a rate of al- 
most $15,000,000 a day. It is too early, 
of course, to judge whether this level 
can be reached, but obviously it is not 
going to be an easy task. Incidentally, 
the figures are published in the United 
States Daily Treasury Statement and 
they will be worth watching. The rate 
of increase will provide the simplest 
test of the speed with which the defense 
program is progressing. 

5—Behavior of the stock maricet: 
The sharp rally of the stock market 
upon Italy’s entry into the war, and 
the secondary rally with the fall of 
Paris, presaging the defeat of France, 
surprised Wall Street as much as it did 
anyone else. The Street had expected 
both of these events to bring a further 
dumping of securities. The fact that 
they failed to do so meant that the mar- 
ket was much more thoroughly liqui- 
dated than was generally realized. As 
soon as that situation became clear 
those who were short of stock immedi- 
ately covered, and investors, who had 
been holding off in the expectation of 
further breaks, came into the market. 
In number of points the rise has been 
fairly substantial, but even so the mar- 
ket remains completely out of line with 
the present level of business in this 
country. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
One trouble is the multiplicity of agencies 
concerned with training work and the 
dificulty of getting them all to pull in the 
same direction. It is up to Hillman to work 
out some kind of coordination or 'to set 
up a single agency responsible to him for 
the training program. Another flaw at 
present is the emphasis placed on schooling 
of relief workers—NYA and CCC—while 
nonreliefers are given no chance to im- 
prove their skills. 





Labor Notes 


Throughout the building, trust-busting 
campaign of Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, which caught 66 unions, 
the AFL has insisted that unions are ex- 
empt from the antitrust laws—even after 
the Supreme Court declared otherwise in 
its Apex Hosiery decision (NEWSWEEK, 
June 3). This solid union front was broken 
last week, however, when the AFL brick- 
layers group signed a consent decree in 
Federal District Court in Chicago pledg- 
ing to abstain forever from price fixing 
and monopolistic practices and to punish 
any subordinate local guilty of such prac- 
tices. Similar decrees are expected to be en- 
tered in St. Louis and Detroit, where the 
union was also indicted in the trust drive. 





€ For the last fortnight, CIO employes of 
General Motors Corp. have been threaten- 
ing to strike unless the company granted 
a general wage increase, double time for 
Sunday and holiday work, complete recog- 
nition of the union’s shop-steward system, 
and stronger seniority provisions. Last 
week end, when negotiations reached a 
deadlock, with the union refusing to con- 
sider company counterproposals, Dr. John 
R. Steelman, government conciliation chief, 
went to Detroit as a peacemaker. The up- 
shot was a tentative agreement which pro- 
vided chiefly for wage increases for 135,000 
GM workers. 





The Car of Tomorrow 


When the men who design our automo- 
biles get together, the conversation usual- 
ly veers to speculation about the motor- 
car of the future. That was particularly 
true of the 35th anniversary summer meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week. The keynote was “The Next 35 
Years.” 

David Beecroft of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., speaking at the opening banquet, 
started the round of crystal gazing by pre- 
dicting that automobiles some day would 
have the body and chassis in one piece, 
springs of synthetic rubber instead of 
metal, a rear engine, synthetic rubber and 
tayon tires, and air-conditioned interiors. 
Other members declared that much 
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HE Minneapolis-Honeywell Weatherstat is a simple 





outside control that responds to the effects of wind, sun 





and outside temperature before they are noticeable inside. 
Results similar to those obtained in the Palms Building can 
be expected for your building. The M-H representative in 







or near your city will gladly give you details . . . or write: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Canadian Plant: Toronto. European 
Plant: London. Company owned branches in 49 other cities. 
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REGULAR WEEKLY 
SAILINGS BY THE POPULAR 
AMERICAN FLAG LINER 
President Roosevelt 
From N. Y.—JUNE 22, 26, JULY 2 
—and weekly thereafter —direct- 
ly to the dock at Hamilton, Ber- 


muda. Enroute, all cruise facil- 
ities including an American dance 


orchestra 
x $/ r 
ROUND TRIP O - 


And during the Summer Travel 
Season, sailings by America’s larg- 
est, finest liners: 


Manhattan x Washington 
Round Trip, ‘30 up. 


Ask your Travel Agent for details, or 


United States Lines 
1 Bway, N. Y.;216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 




















ON’T miss a single absorbing 

issue of Newsweek. A full 
year’s subscription (52 
crammed issues) costs only $4. 
Order directly from 


Newsweek 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
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For 80 Years 

GREAT WESTERN American 
Champagne... winner of six 
major awards in the wine 


capitals of Europe...renews 


its envied reputation. 
* 


Also Choice Table Wines pro- 
duced, bottled and sealed in our 
cellars. Priced a bit higher, 
but the extra value is more 
than worth it. Available at 
reliable dealers everywhere. 


Great Western Champagne 
and Choice Table Wines 
are made exclusively by 
THE PLEASANT VALLEY 

WINE CO., Rheims, N. Y. 
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broader rims and bases for tires would 
soon be adopted to provide increased road 
stability and lessen side sway. From the 
standpoint of safety, Dean A. Fales, asso- 
ciate professor of automotive engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
urged manufacturers to raise the seats in 
cars and build higher bodies to enable 
drivers to see both front mudguards and 
the road close ahead of them. Other prob- 
lems still to be solved, he said, were the 
elimination of high intensity vibrations in 
all-steel bodies, frequently a source of 
headaches and fatigue, and further im- 
provement of pressure ventilating systems 
to prevent carbon monoxide from seeping 
in and causing drowsiness. 

With better cars, the delegates agreed, 
would come more efficient motor fuel. 
W. H. Hubner of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
forecast that 95 octane rating for premi- 
um grades and 85 to 90 octane for regular 
grades of gasoline would be reached by 
1945 (compared with about 80 and 74 


respectively today) . 


Mobilization 


A week after the utilities industry had 
given assurances that it could serve na- 
tional defense needs best if let alone 
(Newsweek, June 17), President Roose- 
velt moved to put the power companies 
under strict supervision in the armament 
program. On Saturday, the President di- 
rected Leland Olds, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, to take immediate 
steps to insure an adequate supply of 
electric power for key industries and to 
protect the power sources against sab- 
otage. : 

In this dual capacity, Olds is to coop- 
erate with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority, the Coast Guard. 
the Defense Advisory Commission, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He aly 
is to maintain contact with vital many. 
facturing centers, with the electrical-equip. 
ment makers, and with the utilities in o;. 
der to plan for the most economical use of 
existing capacity, to arrange for emergenc, 
interconnections, and to report where f. 
nancing is necessary for additional gener. 
ating facilities. 


“| Science was also mobilized last week by 
the President with the appointment of 4 
national research defense committee, coy. 
prising eight eminent scientists heade| 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Work. 
ing closely with Army and Navy techni- 
cians, the National Bureau of Standards. 
the National Research Council, and the 
National Academy of Sciences, this group 
will head up all armament research except 
that involving aviation, which will con. 
tinue under the National Advisory Con- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


“ Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Defense Ad- 
visory Commission member in charge of 
raw materials (NEWSWEEK, June 17), last 
week named as senior administrative as- 
sistants Charles E. Adams, chairman of Air 
Reduction and United States Industrial 
Alcohol, and Marion B. Folsom, treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak. Robert T. Stevens, 
president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. (tex- 
tiles), and a director of the Federal Re. 
serve Bank of New York, was placed in 
charge of the textile phases of Stettinius’ 
division. Other appointments to Stet- 
tinius’ staff were: William C. Bower, vice 
president of the New York Central Rail- 
road, to assist with procurement; Black- 
well Smith, New York attorney, as a legal 
adviser; W. Averell Harriman, chairman of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, to act as a 


Wide World photos 





New defense advisers: Dr. Vannevar Bush and Marion B. Folsom 
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liaison between Stettinius and Ralph Budd 
on transportation matters; Walter S. Tow- 
er, president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, to advise on steel-industry 
problems; and Edward R. Weidlein, direc- 
tor of the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, 
to advise on chemistry. 





Geared for Defense 


Austin Co. Ready to Handle 


Needed Spurt in Construction 


In 1872, the year after the great Chicago 
fre, Samuel Austin, an English carpenter, 
emigrated to the United States hoping to 
get a job in the rebuilding of the city. 
He vot no farther west than Cleveland, 
where he stopped to visit friends, for he 
was offered employment there and stayed 
on. 

After six years of working for others, 
the young Englishman started out for him- 
self as a building contractor—at first get- 
ting chiefly residential and commercial 
jobs but later concentrating on industrial 
construction. That was the beginning of 
the Austin Co., engineers and _ builders, 
which in the intervening years has erected 
more than 5,500 plants in the United 
States and 21 foreign countries. (Its big- 
sest contract was for the construction of 
a $60,000,000 industrial city at Gorki in 
the Soviet Union in 1930-31.) 

During the World War, the Austin Co. 
played an important role in the expansion 
of American industrial facilities, besides 
building a large number of structures for 
our Army in France. In the present situa- 
tion,overseas buying and the defense pro- 
gram have again started a wave of factory 
building, raising Austin’s outstanding con- 
tracts to $27,000,000. The rush of activity, 
however, didn’t find the company unpre-. 
pared, for as soon as hostilities broke out 
last fall Austin executives geared their 
organization to handle several times such 
avolume of business. 

Last week, the firm was awarded the 
design and construction of a $300,000 air- 
craft accessories plant and office building 
for Air Associates, Inc., at Bendix, N. J., 
while other projects on which it is working 
indude the $5,000,000 Dow Chemical 
plant at Freeport, Texas, the $2,000,000 
Boeing Aircraft factory addition in Seattle, 
Wash., the fourteen-story Hills Bros. 
toffee-roasting tower at Edgewater, N. J., 
and ten restaurant-service stations for 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania along 
the new Pennsylvania Turnpike between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. 

Austin has a staff of more than 400 
architects and engineers who pride them- 
slves on having pioneered in the use of 
Welded structural steel and in designing 
factories with “controlled conditions”— 
windowless, air-conditioned buildings with 
thadowless, uniform light, dust filtered out, 


Oung enough to venture, 
Id enough to know how 


True to the name of their Company, 


venturesome New Departure engineers 


developed today’s accepted bearing 


types and perfected precision manufac- 


ture of uniform high quality in quantity. 


And.... they continue to pioneer! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
OO 


Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


UNITED 


*orors 





Authorized automotive and industria! replace. 
ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records, 
Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 





AS USUAL...TO 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 





@ Enjoy the comfortable luxury of 
Canadian Australasian liners. See. 
Hawaii and Fiji en route. Regular 
sailings from Vancouver or connect 
from California ports at Honolulu. 
Approved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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A gift card in your name will be 
sent a friend to start a NEWS- 
WEEK gift subscription and be 
fallen by 52 news-crammed 
issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent 
directly to 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 














DURHAM BLADES 
have what-tl-takes! 


If your beard fights to the last whis- 
ker, try the safety razor that’s tops 
for tough beards ... Durham Duplex. 
Its hollow-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke give you WHAT-IT- 
TAKES! With this razor you can’t 
help shaving diagonally ... the 
most comfortable way. While 
Durham is different, it’s 

no trick to use it. A 
few shaves and 
you get the knack 
easily, 


SHAVE KIT $1.00 
Compact soft roll case 
with Durham Razor, pkg. 
5 blades, stropping de- 
vice... . Money back 
guarantee . . . At deal- 
ers or order direct. 


COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish steel. 
Hollow-ground. Leather - 
stropped. Hair tested. Rig- 
idly inspected. Cost more 
er blade (5 for 50¢) but 
ess per shave. More shaves 
in every blade. 
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A typical Austin Co. job: Church & Dwight soda plant at Syracuse, N.Y, 


and machinery noise muffled—such as the 
Simonds Saw & Steel plant at Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Church & Dwight’s new bi- 
carbonate of soda factory at Syracuse, 
i  # 

Samuel Austin directed company opera- 
tions until 1924, when he moved up from 
president to chairman, a post he held until 
his death in 1936 at the age of 86. He was 
succeeded in the presidency by his son, 
Wilbert J. Austin, the present head of the 
firm, who entered the business soon after 
his graduation from the Case School of 
Applied Science at the turn of the century. 
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Subway Merger 

For two decades in New York City, 
transit officials, politicians, and investors 
have been writhing in a morass of legal- 
financial negotiations aimed at uniting the 
city’s complex subway systems under mu- 
nicipal control. Last week, Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia’s administration proudly 
took the last step consummating the eighth 
of a long series of unification plans. At a 
total cost of $326,000,000 (paid in 3 per 
cent municipal bonds), New York finally 
acquired the equipment and rights of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp., two 
firms which had operated subways in the 
city’s tunnels under leases decidedly un- 
favorable to the municipality, and has now 
combined the whole business with its own 
underground carrier, the Independent 
Subway System, started in 1932. 

After unification, which joins properties 
valued at $1,500,000,000, making it the 
nation’s biggest rail merger from the 
standpoint of investment involved, New 
York citizens own a transportation empire 


of 790 miles of subway and elevated lines, 
437 miles of street railway track, and 80 
miles of bus routes. The units in this tran- 
sit system grossed $120,000,000 in the vear 
ended June 30, 1939, largely in_ nickel 
fares paid by 2,262,000,000 patrons—five 
times as many passengers as all the Class 
I railroads carried in 1939 and equivalent 
to 300 rides a year for each inhabitant of 
New York City. In spite of this volume of 
business, however, when unification came 
the IRT had been in receivership for eight 
years, the BMT was increasingly harassed 
by rising costs, and the Independent was 
consistently losing money. There is still a 
question whether unified municipal transit 
management—actually important surface- 
car and bus-line systems are still outside 
the combine—can make the subways break 
even and still maintain the politically 
sacred 5-cent fare, a unique feature of New 
York’s transit problem. 


{ Also last week Chicago was moving rap- 
idly toward transit unification. Unlike in 
New York, the merger will be under a 
private concern, the Chicago Rapid Transit 
System, which will pay the city a per- 
centage of gross for its franchise and will 
combine all streetcar, bus, and elevated 
lines with the city’s new subway, a $54, 
000,000 project to be completed in a year 
or so. 

If present plans go through the CRT 
will spend $102,000,000 on modernization 
and extensions in eight years—$60,000,000 
of it in the first three years. A PWA 
grant of $18,000,000 was obtained for 
financing subway construction, and ap- 


proval is pending on a $25,000,000 RFC § 
loan for new elevated equipment. The § 


entire transit system is expected to carry 
2,500,000 passengers daily. 
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eek in Aviation 


Forp: The key to a quick increase in 
airplane output is the introduction of bet- 
er mass-production methods. For that 
eason, Washington took notice three 
reeks ago when Henry Ford, America’s 
foremost exponent of assembly-line pro- 
juction, announced he could turn out 
1,000 planes a day. Last week, after look- 
ing over a Curtiss P-40, sent to Dearborn, 
Mich., from Langley Field by the Air 
(Corps to give Ford engineers an idea of 
the problem, Ford said he could turn out 
even more than 1,000 of these a day. At 
the same time, the 76-year-old motor man- 
ufacturer announced that his plant is work- 
ing on plans to produce a new-type air- 
plane motor similar to the Rolls-Royce en- 
gines which power Britain’s fastest war- 
planes. 



























Pan American: For the last eight years, 
Pan American Airways has planned an 
air line between Seattle, Wash., and Ju- 
neau, Alaska. These plans become a real- 
ity this week when the Alaskan Clipper 
leaves for the northern territory on its 
first commercial trip after a series of 
shakedown flights. By air, Alaska is just 
seven hours from the United States, com- 
vared with four days by surface vessel. 
his week Pan American also stepped up 
its transatlantic service from two to three 
ound trips a week and received permis- 
sion from the CAA to start service be- 
ween San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 


Auckland, New Zealand. 


Revier Wincs: The history of aviation 
contains many instances in which planes 
have been used to carry physicians and 
nurses to isolated spots, rush serum to 
their patients, and drop food to be- 
leaguered citizens. Planes and pilots usu- 
ally have been recruited on the spur of the 
moment for such relief missions. But last 
week, at many of America’s airports, pilots 
and plane owners were being signed up for 
Relief Wings, an organization being formed 
to carry out such mercy missions in dis- 
aster and war, at home and abroad. 


Paracnutists: While Germany trains 
its parachute troops to disrupt the enemy’s 
defenses by starting fires behind the lines, 
the United States Forest Service is training 
parachutists to extinguish fires. The 1940 
parachute campaign against forest fires 
got under way this week in the mountain 
regions of Washington and Montana: This 
year, in addition to supplies and fire-fight- 
ing equipment, each ’chutist will carry a 
6-pound, two-way radio to keep in touch 
with the plane pilot and headquarters. 


Wricht Facrory: A year ago the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. plants con- 
ained about 1,000,000 square feet of floor 

mpace. Last week, with the dedication of 
its new engine plant at Paterson, N. J., the 
‘company’s floor space had increased to 
300,000 square feet. And, according to 
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A Business Machine 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 























“Hurry, Herbert! The St. Regis has 


300 air-conditioned rooms!” 


St. Regis bedrooms and ‘iving rooms, as 
well as all its public rooms, are scientif- 
ically cooled and de-humidified by a central 
air-conditioning plant. 

In these cool and spacious rooms you may 
live comfortably and sleep restfully, undis- 
turbed by either outside heat or noise. But 


they are in great demand—and there are ’ 
only 300 of these rooms. THE L g 1 

Though the Summer comfort of air con- Gq LS 
ditioned rooms is really “priceless,” our 
usual moderate rates prevail. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
Booklet on request. 
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When Henry Ford Took a Look at an Army Curtiss P-40 


‘Planes for defense ... 


President Guy W. Vaughan, still more ex- 
pansion can be expected. The new Pater- 
son plant, which eventually will turn out 
about 1,000 plane engines a month, covers 
the equivalent of eight city blocks. It was 
built in 57 working days. 


Crasu: In formation maneuvers over 
Bellerose Manor, Long Island (a thickly 
populated New York City suburb), two 
Army B-18A twin-motored bombers from 
Mitchel Field locked wings and crashed 
Monday. Crews of both planes, eleven men 
—including Lt. Paul Burlingame Jr., as- 
sistant football coach at West Point for 
the last four years—were killed by the 
falls and the flames that later consumed 
the planes. One of the planes crashed 
into two houses, setting them afire and 
injuring a woman, while the other nosed 
into a mall near a public school. Two of 
the fliers managed to bail out, but one’s 
parachute failed to open and the other’s 
caught fire. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Interest Cut 


Seven of New York State’s 134 mutual 
savings banks, including the $452,000,000 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York, second largest in the country, cut 
their interest rates from 2 to 11% per cent 
for the quarter ended June 30. The New 
York banks have paid the maximum 2 
per cent permitted on savings deposits 
since 1935. 


Auto Capacity Adequate 


Emphatic assurances that the automo- 
bile industry has ample facilities to meet 
all armament demands without dislocation 
of its normal $3,000,000,000 car and truck 
production featured the annual convention 
of the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at Detroit. By maintenance of normal 
output, said Alvan Macauley, chairman 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. and presi- 


‘coming along fast... 


dent of the AMA, the nation’s transport 
system of 30,000,000 vehicles can be kept 
rolling and wealth created to pay the na- 
tional defense taxes. A similar assurance 
of adequate facilities, plus a plea for co- 
operation on the part of labor, came from 
C. E. Wilson, acting president of General 
Motors, while Robert F. Black, president 
of the White Motor Co., cited recent in- 
creased truck output to show that war 
demands need not interfere with normal 
requirements. 


What We Owe 


Total public and private indebtedness 
in this country has declined from $172,- 
000,000,000 to $162,000,000,000 during the 
1929-39 decade, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce survey released this 
week. Allowing for an 8 per cent increase 
in population, per capita debt (public and 
private) decreased by $180 to $1,230 dur- 
ing the period. More significant than the 
decline, however, was the shift in the com- 
position of the total debt during the period. 
Public debt, representing unproductive ex- 
penditures, actually increased by $22,000,- 
000,000 (88 per cent Federal) ,while private 
obligations, created largely to finance in- 
dustrial production and plant expansion, 
decreased by $32,000,000,000. 


GM Shift 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Corp., announced a re- 
alignment of the duties of its executive 
personnel to facilitate the carrying out of 
whatever role may be allocated the corpo- 
ration under the national defense program. 
James D. Mooney, vice president and 
president of the General Motors Overseas 
Corp., and Albert Bradley, vice president 
hitherto specializing on finance, will be at- 
tached to the staff of the acting president, 
C. E. Wilson, in Detroit, serving as special 
executive assistants. Vice President Graeme 
K. Howard will take over Mooney’s du- 
ties with GM’s foreign subsidiary. Sloan 
stated that the changes would not inter- 


‘simply [need] production line .. . 


‘like an automobile . 


fere with the functioning of the corpora. 
tion’s commercial divisions. 


Personnel 

H. Gordon Selfridge Jr., who recently 
resigned from the managing directorship 
of the Selfridge Provincial Stores, Ltd., of 
England—founded by his American-bom 
father, who also left the British compan; 
—was named secretary of the executive 
committee of Federated Department 
Stores* ,..The Isthmian Lines, one of the 
largest operators of American flag vessel, 
created the post of vice president in charg 
of traffic for Archibald E. King, formerl 
traffic manager . . . Cleo F. Craig was pro 
moted from general manager of the long. 
lines department to the vice presidency of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
to succeed Theodore G. Miller, retired ... 
D. W. Tomlinson, who headed substrato- 
sphere research flying for Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., was elected vice pres- 
dent in charge of engineering. 


Trends 


New life insurance sales for May, totdl- 
ing $626,357,000, rose 3.6 per cent ovel 
May of last year. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, declined 
1% of 1 per cent in the week ended June! 
to 77.3 per cent of the 1926 average, lowe 
since early last September. 


Toy orders placed thus far this year 4 
about 15 per cent ahead of comparati 
1939 figures, the Toy Manufacturers 6 
the U.S.A. reported. 


Consumption of crude rubber by Ameth 
can rubber manufacturers totaled 51,61 
long tons in May, 3 per cent more than i 
April and 13.5 per cent above May 193 





*Federated Department Stores is compos 
of Abraham & Straus and Bloomingdale Br 
in New York, Wm. Filene’s Sons, R. H. Whitt 
and Continental Clothing Co. in Boston, F.! 
R. Lazarus in Columbus, and John Shillito 
Cincinnati. 
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Tough Break— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: After 24 years of 
marriage, Robert M. Goss is filing suit for 
divorce. The charge: his wife purposely 
had tough steaks for dinner after Goss had 
all his teeth pulled. 











False Alarm— 


East Providence, R.I.: Ordinarily 
Berton Morrill runs a garage, but occa- 
sionally he works as a relief patrolman on 
the police force. While on the latter job 
one night recently, he got a call in his 
scout car to rush to a garage on Paw- 
tucket Avenue. “Someone is breaking in,” 
said the police announcer. Morrill dashed 
to the address—his own. It was a false 
alarm. 


No Sale— 

Dallas, Texas: As part of their dog- 
licensing campaign, officials sent out a 
mumber of routine notices: “This is to ad- 
ise that the dog license purchased by 
‘ou expires May 31.” To his, G. W. Bar- 
ington replied: “So did the dog.” 


lo Fire— 

Detroit, Mich.: A cop stopped a 
notorist he had clocked at 60 miles an 
our and asked the traditional question: 
‘Where’s the fire?” City Fireman William 
. Marantette had to admit there wasn’t 
ny. He was fined $10. 


Lights Out— 


Columbus, Neb.: As the electors of 
Rural School District 32 were meeting re- 
rently to decide whether the schoolhouse 
hould be wired for electricity, Miller 
i0ths flew into the gas lamp. The beams 
bf somebody’s flashlight served in the 
larkness until a vote could be taken: 24 
0 15 for electricity. 


armony— 


Berkeley, Calif.: Some cats may eat 
heir mistress’ canary, but Joan Dare’s 
abby lives in peace with her pet baby blue 


Wide World 


y. When Miss Dare goes away from 
me, the two odd friends are left alone 
nd are said never to fight or stray away. 
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Lop in the Air” 


AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR— 


wuer_e Sturtevant “Puts Air to Wor 


OOK forward with pleasure to cool-com- 
fort—you millions who will flock to 
New York’s great World’s Fair of 1940. 
You'll find “Pep in the Air at the Fair’— 
indoors as well as out! 
Literally thousands of tons of cool, clean 
air—circulated by Sturtevant Air Handling 
Equipment—spread comfort and enjoyment 


22 STURTEVANT INSTALLATIONS 
(Air Conditioning or Ventilating) 

ASSURE COOL-COMFORT IN... 
Perisphere (Theme Center) » NewYork City 
Building » Chrysler Buiiding » Railroads 
Building » Child’s Restaurant » Admin- 
istration Building » American Telephone 
& Telegraph Building » Johns-Manville 
Building » Poland Building » Italian 
Building » Assembly Hall » Boy Scout 
Camp » Food Building (Rehearsal Halls) » 
Public Address Center » Hall of Inven- 
tions » Continental Baking Building » 
U. S. Steel Building » New York State 
Building » Gay New Orleans (Sazarac 
Bar, and New Orleans Restaurant) » Dancing 
Campus (Red Lion Inn, and Campus Restaurant) 


33 


throughout many important buildings in 
exhibit and amusement areas. 

In New York City’s two-acre Exhibit Build- 
ing alone, Sturtevant fans circulate or exhaust 
759 tons of air per hour. In the famous 
Perisphere, they circulate 160 tons of con- 
ditioned air per hour. 

The wide-spread use of Sturtevant Air 
Handling or Air Conditioning Equipment 
in the New York World’s Fair of 1940 is 
significant. Its selection by architects and 
engineers is the result of an enviable record 
of many years for highly efficient, depend- 
able service. 

If you have an air handling problem—air 
conditioning, ventilating, fume or dust re- 
moval, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, 
or what not—take advantage of Sturtevant’s 
80 years of air engineering experience. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


Sturtevant 


fC. U.S. Pal. OFF 


1; sto Ute 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Factors in Republican Unity 


As the Republicans meet next 
week, we all might add to our prayers a 
plea that wisdom and prudence may reign 
in Philadelphia. We don’t have to remind 
ourselves why that is true, why the people 
of this country are entitled to a suitable 
alternative to the Administration now in 
office—an informed and patriotic opposi- 
tion party. 

Last week on this page appeared a per- 
sonal appraisal of the leading aspirants for 
the Republican nomination. The most im- 
portant point in that judgment was the 
strength of the group as a whole. The Re- 
publicans have a team this year, no mat- 
ter who is nominated. I don’t believe in 
supermen. I don’t believe that there are 
supermen. And I believe a party is weak 
even if it has an unusual leader, if that 
leader is surrounded by a sea of inade- 
quacy. The Republican high command will 
do well, in this campaign, to stress the high 
quality of its leaders as a group and to 
send through the country not only the can- 
didates who are selected, but those who 
have not been selected. That would dem- 
onstrate that the party possesses unity, 
coherence, competence. And the greatest 
of these is unity. 


"Tie party cannot be one thing in 
the East and another in the West. It must 
be truly national, offering, in a moment of 
intensified patriotism, a standard for all 
classes, sections and factions of Ameri- 
cans. The party statement of policy will 
have to say something—say it simply, 
clearly and briefly. Fortunately, there were 
never so many issues on which the leaders 
of a party could honestly agree. Let us 
consider some of these elements of unity. 

The party’s position on war and defense, 
for instance, ought to be expressible in less 
than a hundred words. Circumstances be- 
yond our control are answering the ques- 
tion of whether we shall get into it. There 
may be no war to get into when autumn 
comes. But if there is, all Republican can- 
didates have announced that our boys 
should not be sent into it. A real mobiliza- 
tion of our industrial power to produce air- 
craft, ships and mechanized equipment is 
the best way not only to help the Allies 
but to prepare for our own defense. Re- 
publicans can certainly take the stand that 
if our present government had been as 
diligent in providing for such a mobiliza- 
tion as it has been in uttering words of 
sympathy, the Allies would not be so 
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badly off now. The immediate issue of 
sending over a thimbleful of “reserve” 
planes, “surplus” guns and “obsolete” 
destroyers will not be an issue in two 
months. What we are proposing to send 
is not enough to make much difference, it 
seems. But vast amounts of military ma- 
terial can be available if we get organized 
for the effort. Such organization has not 
yet been provided. Our so-called defense 
council does not possess the legal powers 
it will need. Here is issue number one, and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s willingness to muddle 
along with what failed to work in 1917 
has provided that issue. 

To make the United States the world’s 
greatest arsenal and machine shop re- 
quires the kind of executive setup em- 
powered to get things done—practical 
things like fixing priorities, coordinating 
the training of skilled workers. The or- 
ganizers of such an effort must not only 
have power but knowledge of industry. In 
this sense the war issue and the prepared- 
ness issue are one. That can and does unite 
those who believe we should stop Hitler in 
Europe and those who want to be ready 
here to meet any possible attack. 


On foreign policy, the Republicans 
can well unite on the principle that our 
international commitments should be suc- 
cinctly defined, better known to the public 
and more practically implemented. This 
means, specifically, that when we com- 
mit ourselves to such a principle as the 
Monroe Doctrine, we should be prepared 
to carry out our commitment. It means 
that we must state our interests in the 
Pacific in terms of our ability to protect 
them. It means that we must send abroad 
only diplomatic representatives of the high- 
est competence, regardless of party affilia- 
tions or party contributions. 

On foreign trade, the issue can be stated 
this year with less danger of splitting low- 
tariff from high-tariff Republicans than 
ever before. No matter who wins this war, 
foreign trade is going to be conducted 
throughout the world by new methods. 
Shaving a rate here and raising a rate there 
will not begin to enable us to meet those 
methods. There must be international mer- 
chandising of a new kind, and government 
must help to devise it. The New Deal has 
completely missed this boat. The Re- 
publicans cannot afford to fail. 

In the field of social and economic re- 
form, the issue is competence and the 
usurpation of power by administrative 
boards. The stubborn refusal of the New 
Deal to accept the principle of the Walter- 


Logan Bill has presented a first-class issye 
to the opposition. 

There can be no disagreement on the 
principle that government has a duty ty 
protect labor in its right to bargain col. 
lectively. But few would defend govern. 
ment’s superseding organized labor in the 
fields of bargaining and organizing. The 
National Labor Relations Act has almost 
no friends left except those who hold jobs 
in its administration. It is perhaps Rovse- 
\elt’s greatest political liability. His failure 
to revise it has given his opponents an- 
other major issue. 

There will not be much of an unemploy- 
ment problem left if the country gets into 
a Spartan mood on defense preparations 
and military training. But what is left of 
the problem should be turned back to the 
states with provision for Federal grants 
where the states can demonstrate a genv- 
ine need for help. This country will either 
go to work or go under. The days of the 
WPA are numbered. It is, as Falstaff said, 
the product of a “calm world and a long 
peace.” It can have no place in our strenu- 
ous, resolute future. 


A large part of the present farm 
program as developed by Secretary Wal- 
lace will have to be endorsed. The 
problem of the surplus is likely to be 
much less important as the world grows 
hungry. 

The silly philosophy that our economy 
is stagnant, that government must tax and 
spend to set in motion the savings of the 
people, is now an open target. Here again 
the New Deal has made its own case 
against itself. 

Above all, the Republican party mus 
present itself as the party of national unity 
of reconciliation with bus*ness, of harmony 
within labor and between labor and man- 
agement. Our national defense effort can 
be likened to football. Tne Army and Navy 
carry the ball. The President—and he 
chose the figure—is the quarterback. In- 
dustry is the line, opening the way to at- 
tack, protecting the men who carry the 
ball. But if the linesmen have no conf- 
dence in the quarterback, the team can win 
no games. We can get another quarter )ack. 
We can’t get another line. 

No one ever remembers what a 
says about such details as immigration, 
silver purchases, the Youth Administra- 
tion or prenatal care. The Republican plat- 
form ought certainly not go into suc! is- 
ues. It ought to cover just the big ones— 
national defense, foreign policy, industrial 
recovery, sane and workable social re‘orm, 
justice for labor, integrity in government, 
faith in our ever-expanding future and 
unity among the interests and _ sections 
of this country. The people may like 
it. If they don’t, on their own heads. 
in their own hands “the sin and the sav- 
ing lies.” 
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J ust make your next pack Chesterfields, that’s all, and 
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San Sebastian Church, Cuzco, Peru—a natural color photograph by Ivan Dmitri 


GRACE LINE CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 25, 51 and 58 day cruises to Peru and 58 day cruises to Chile visiting en route 


Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, and cruise tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 


160 mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa, built espe- 
cially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chieago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 








